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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 





for SHORTHAND TESTS 


“a= 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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20th Century Typewriting 


By D. D. Lessenberry T. James Crawford Lawrence W. Erickson 
University of Pittsburgh Indiana University University of California 


(Los Angeles) 








The easy, efficient, fast-moving teaching and learning plan of 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, was brought about through 
a process of continuous experimentation, evaluation, improvement, and 
refinement in the authors’ classrooms. Each author is an expert typing 
teacher and all have had wide experience in training typing teachers 
and acting as consultants in the whole field of business education. 
This authorship of experienced typing teachers is one of the reasons 
why it was possible to build this challenging contribution to better 
teaching and learning of typing. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, is a different book 
in many ways. The judicious use of color for emphasis and an un- 
crowded printed page make it the most attractive typing book ever 
published. The many innovations in techniques and devices plus the 
use of a gradual type of learning throughout the book make it an ex- 
cellent book for your classroom. It is a book that will lift the spirits of 
your students. It will build into their minds the success habit and into 


their fingers the speed with control so necessary for the efficient office 
worker. 





... PLUS THESE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
¢ Workbooks 
e Achievement Tests 
¢ Comprehensive Teachers’ Manual (free) 
¢ Awards 


e Speed Charts 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Business Teacher: 1982 Model 


Let us look 25 years ahead. According to the June, 1957, issue of Changing 
Times, the things that we are now doing will be ‘‘old-fashioned.’’ The editors 
tell us that the U. S. population will be a quarter of a billion. We will be living 
in push-button houses, shopping by means of television, traveling in space, 
possessing three cars in each family. Clerical tasks and routine drudgery will 
be taken over by punched tapes, punched cards, and electronic drums. 

Let us dream about the 1982 model business teacher. In some respects, he 
will be almost indistinguishable from the 1982 model office supervisor (including 
the amount of salary received). Both will have become practitioners in the art 
ef human relations, the creative approach to the solution of problems, and the 
communication of ideas. 

The office supervisor, however, will particularly be expert in the application 
of these arts to a specific office, to-specific office activities, and to specific office 
workers using specific automated equipment. The business teacher, on the 
other hand, will be generally expert in the application of these arts toa whole 
business community, to the entire vocation of office activities, and to a constant 
stream of young people accepting responsibilities as members of families, citi- 
zens of communities, and potential wage-earners in a vast variety of business 
activities. These wage-earners may operate a variety of the equipment that 
is a part of the new age of automation. Thus, we can see that even though the 
office supervisor and business teacher employ the arts of human relations, 
creative thinking, and communication of ideas, they employ them in different 
ways. The office supervisor applies them to specific office activities that remain 
relatively constant. The business teacher applies them to the general office 
activities which are perpetually changing. 

Both the office manager and business teacher will be important members 
of an advisory council to business and education, which has as one activity the 
provision of cooperative business education for at least 50 per cent of the busi- 
ness students. Both will belong to professional associations related to their 
work. Both will probably have been members of the same youth organization, 
the Future Business Leaders of America. 

The 1982 teacher will be using the marvels of television for instruction. Stu- 
dents will not only see the teacher demonstrate correct techniques on his type- 
writer, but they will see in the classroom, by way of television, other teachers 
demonstrating typewriting. In advanced typewriting and office practice classes, 
they will visit business offices by means of television to learn about the operation 
of typewriters that are integrated with machines that punch or magnetize tape 
for the transmission of data to other machines nearby or far away. 

Yes, the 1982 model business teacher will become a vital part of the new age. 


Harry Huffman, dent of Southern Business 


Education Association; Professor of Business Edu- 
cation, Virginia eee = Institute, Blacksburg, 
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The practice of medicine is more than an 
honored profession; it is business in action. 
In the office of the present-day physician, 
proper attention must be given to collec- 
tions, expenses, public relations, personnel, 
and other areas of business which are of 
concern to most modern businesses. 

An analysis of the activities performed in 
physicians’ offices indicates that many of 
those activities are relatively easy to learn 
and may be safely delegated by a physician 
to other competent personnel. By delegating 
such activities, a physician may make max- 
imum use of his highly technical training 
by. (1) seeing more patients, and (2) devoting 
his working time to the more complicated 
aspects of his profession. 


ACTIVITIES THAT ARE PERFORMED 
IN PHYSICIANS’ OFFICES. 


Activities performed in” physicians’ offices 
seem to fall logically into three categories: 


1. Highly Technical Medical Activities. Ac- 
tivities related to the examination or treat- 
ment of patients that are of such a 
complicated or important nature that, 
under. normal conditions, only physicians 
perform them. 


2. Semitechnical Medical Activities. Activ- 
ities related to the examination or treat- 
ment of patients that, under normal 
conditions, may be performed in a satis- 
factory manner by persons who are not 
physicians. (When semitechnical medical 
activities are performed in a physician’s 
office by persons who are not physicians, 
those activities are performed under the 
direct or indirect supervision of the phy- 
sician. ) 
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The Job Requirements 
and the Training of the 
Medieal Secretary 


by HAROLD MICKELSON, DIVISION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 


A summary of a Research Study Report by Dr. Mickelson en- 
titled “‘Knowledges, Skills, and Personal Qualities of Medical 


Secretaries.”’ 


3. Business-Office Activities. Activities, both 
of a routine and management nature, that 
are engaged in for the purpose of conducting 
the business affairs of an organization. 


WHO PERFORMS THE VARIOUS 
CATEGORIES OF ACTIVITIES? 


By definition, only a physician can per- 
form highly technical medical activities. 
Some physicians frequently perform ac- 
tivities in all three categories, but they are 
not making maximum use of their extensive 
training when they perform unnecessarily 
semitechnical medical activities and business- 
office activities. 

Semitechnical medical activities and busi- 
ness-office activities are frequently dele- 
gated by the physician to personnel having 
the following or similar job titles: 


Secretary or other business employee 
Registered nurse 

Registered laboratory technician 
Registered X-ray technician 

Medical assistant 

X-ray assistant (Not registered) 
Laboratory assistant (Not registered) 


The job title of a physician’s employee 
may not indicate the variety of activities 
performed by that employee. For example, 
a physician’s secretary will perform busi- 
ness-office activities and may perform semi- 
technical medical activities, whereas a person 
with one of the other six titles will perform 
semitechnical medical activities and may 
perform business-office activities. 

A survey was made to determine the 
classes of personnel who performed certain 
business-office and semitechnical medical 
activities in 428 physicians’ offices. Because 
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the survey was concerned with high-quality 
medical secretaryship, an office was included 
in the survey only if it was believed that 
a highly competent secretary was employed 
in that office. 

The following is a summary of the re- 
sults of the survey of the 428 offices. The 
summary shows for each of the activities 
(1) the number of the 428 offices in which 
the activity was definitely performed and 
(2) the percentage of those offices in which 
the activity was performed by secretaries. 
For example, if the summary shows 400 
responses for an activity, 28 respondents 
failed to furnish the information for that 
activity or they indicated that the activity 
definitely was not performed in their 
respective offices. If that activity was per- 
formed by secretaries in 80 per cent of the 
offices, secretaries performed the activity 
in 320 of the 400 offices. 


BUSINESS-OFFICE ACTIVITIES 
Dictation and Transcription 


1. Take dictation of letters in shorthand 
and transcribe. (822 responses) 
(Performed in 94% by secretaries) 

2. Take and transcribe minutes of meet- 
ings. (186 responses) 

(Performed in 92% by secretaries) 

3. Transcribe dictation from recording 
machines. (278 responses) 
(Performed in 91% by secretaries) 

4. Transcribe patients’ medical records 
and histories. (328 responses) 
(Performed in 87% by secretaries) 


Assembling and Composing 
of Written Material 


5. Prepare and mail statements to patients. 
(409 responses) 

(Performed in 87% by secretaries) 

6. Complete insurance forms for claiming 
hospitalization and medical benefits. 
(400 responses) 

(Performed in 86% by secretaries) 

7. Complete forms for claiming 
Workmen’s Compensation _ benefits. 
(382 responses) 

(Performed in 86% by secretaries) 

8. Compose other (than collection) letters. 
(405 responses) 

(Performed in 84% by secretaries) 

9. Compose collection letters. (391 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 88% by secretaries) 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Assemble data from the medical records 
for the doctor to use in court cases. 
(311 responses) 

(Performed in 64% by secretaries) 
Assemble data for the doctor to use in 
writing speeches and articles. (348 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 58% by secretaries) 
Interview patients to obtain data for 
medical case histories. (892 responses) 
(Performed in 56% by secretaries) 
Compose articles for publication or com- 
pose speeches for the doctor or for 
yourself. (317 responses) 

(Performed in 31% by secretaries) 


Filing 
File data by subject. (818 responses) 
(Performed in 90% by secretaries) 
File data numerically. (196 responses) 
(Performed in 89% by secretaries) 


File data alphabetically. (418 responses) 
(Performed in 88% by secretaries) 


Operating Office Equipment 


Operate duplicating machines. (71 re- 


sponses) 
(Performed in 938% by secretaries) 


Operate calculators. (37 responses) 
(Performed in 92% by secretaries) 
Operate typewriters. (421 responses) 
(Performed in 89% by secretaries) 
Operate adding machines. (357 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 89% by secretaries) 
Operate telephone switchboards. 
responses) 

(Performed in 86% by secretaries) 


(96 


Accounting and Financial 


Record financial data for accounting 
purposes. (406 responses) 

(Performed in 81% by secretaries) 

Pay office bills. (404 responses) 
(Performed in 79% by secretaries) 
Deposit funds in bank. (891 responses) 
(Performed in 79% by secretaries) 
Arrange with patients the terms for 
payments by the patients. (394 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 76% by secretaries) 
Determine which patients shall be sent 
statements. (390 responses) 
(Performed in 75% by secretaries) 
Determine charges for routine servi-es 
to patients. (400 responses) 

(Performed in 58% by secretaries) 








28. 


29. 


30. 


$1. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42, 


Handling of Supplies 


Decide what type and quantity of busi- 
ness-office supplies are to be bought. 
(418 responses) 

(Performed in 85% by secretaries) 


With the exception of new items, order 
medical supplies and drugs. (396 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 58% by secretaries) 
Maintain inventory records of medical 
supplies and drugs. (327 responses) 
(Performed in 54% by secretaries) 


Making Appointments 
and Reservations 


Make appointments for patients to see 
the physician. (412 responses) 
(Performed in 87% by secretaries) 


Make appointments with hospitals for 
admission of patients. (395 responses) 
(Performed in 78% by secretaries) 
Make hotel reservations. (871 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 76% by secretaries) 


Make appointments for consultations 
with other physicians. (397 responses) 
(Performed in 74% by secretaries) 

Buy plane or train tickets. (358 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 65% by secretaries) 


Performing the Doctor's 
Personal Business Affairs 


Respond to doctor’s routine mail. (412 
responses) 

(Performed in 80% by secretaries) 
Open and sort doctor’s nonprofessional 
mail. (409 responses) 

(Performed in 76% by secretaries) 
Perform office work for civic, religious, 
or other groups because of the doctor’s 
membership. (286 responses) 
(Performed in 73% by secretaries) 
Maintain insurance records, bank state- 
ments, or other records for the doctor 
as an individual. (383 responses) 
(Performed in 68% by secretaries) 
Prepare or assist in preparing doctor’s 
income tax reports. (373 responses) 
(Performed in 66% by secretaries) 
Select and purchase gifts to be presented 
to other people by the doctor. (342 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 44% by secretaries) 


Make decisions as to the size of doctor’s 
contributions to specific charitable and 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


. Drape patients for examinations. 


. Operate 


civic organizations. (378 responses) 
(Performed in 17% by secretaries) 


Miscellaneous Business Activities 


Make and answer telephone calls. (422 
responses) 

(Performed in 88% by secretaries) 
Receive patients and others upon their 
arrival at the office. (413 responses) 
(Performed in 87% by secretaries) 
Explain insurance claim procedures to 
patients. (397 responses) 
(Performed in 84% by secretaries) 
Open and sort professional mail. 
responses) 

(Performed in 82% by secretaries) 
Supervise other workers performing of- 
fice work. (263 responses) 

(Performed in 75% by secretaries) 
Interpret data in court or at other 
hearings. (220 responses) 

(Performed in 20% by secretaries) 


SEMITECHNICAL MEDICAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Examination of Patients 


(418 


. Assign and conduct patients to ex- 


amination rooms. (388 responses) 
(Performed in 69% by secretaries) 

(372 
responses) 

(Performed in 54% by secretaries) 


. Weigh patients. (340 responses) 


(Performed in 54% by secretaries) 


. Take temperatures. (367 responses) 


(Performed in 46% by secretaries) 


Measure patients. (316 responses) 
(Performed in 44% by secretaries) 


. Take pulse rates. (362 responses) 


(Performed in 30% by secretaries) 


. Determine basal metabolism rates. (172 


responses) 

(Performed in 29% by secretaries) 
electrocardiograph machine. 
(154 responses) 

(Performed in 29% by secretaries) 


. Take and develop X-ray pictures. (142 


responses) 

(Performed in 25% by secretaries) 

Give tests for color blindness. (178 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 22% by secretaries) 
Take blood pressures. (354 responses) 
(Performed in 20% by secretaries) 

Give visual-acuity tests. (198 responses) 
(Performed in 20% by secretaries) 
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13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


Treatment of Patients 


Assist with minor surgery. 
sponses) 

(Performed in 41% by secretaries) 
Place patients under diathermy ma- 
chine. (136 responses) 

(Performed in 40% by secretaries) 
Remove surgical dressings. (337 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 34% by secretaries) 
Repair or adjust glasses. (22 responses) 
(Performed in 32% by secretaries) 
Place patients in paraffin bath, in whirl- 
pool, or under heat lamp. (96 responses) 
(Performed in 29% by secretaries) 
Apply surgical dressings. (335 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 28% by secretaries) 

Give intramuscular injections. (371 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 25% by secretaries) 

Give hypodermic injections. (376 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 23% by secretaries) 
Administer eye drops. (175 responses) 
(Performed in 18% by secretaries) 
Make or assist in making house calls. 
(272 responses) 

(Performed in 14% by secretaries) 

Give vaccinations. (258 responses) 
(Performed in 11% by secretaries) 
Assist with major surgery. (120 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 6% by secretaries) 


(295 re- 


Caring for Supplies 


Sterilize instruments and dressings and 
take other measures to maintain equip- 
ment and office in sanitary condition. 
(398 responses) 

(Performed in 52% by secretaries) 
Maintain adequate supplies in exam- 
ination and treatment rooms. (403 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 51% by secretaries) 
Sharpen hypodermic needles. (328 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 37% by secretaries) 
Replenish doctor’s bag for house calls. 
(341 responses) 

(Performed in 33% by secretaries) 


Laboratory Activities 


Determine reaction of urine. 
sponses) 
(Performed in 43% by secretaries) 


(293 re- 
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30. Check for presence of albumen in urine. 
(298 responses) 

(Performed in 41% by secretaries) 
Check for presence of sugar in urine. 
(294 responses) 

(Performed in 41% by secretaries) 
Make color tests of urine. (283 re- 
sponses) 

(Performed in 41% by secretaries) 
Determine specific gravity of urine. 
(284 responses) 

(Performed in 40% by secretaries) 
Determine hemoglobin content of blood. 
(251 responses) 

(Performed in 30% by secretaries) 
Count white blood cells. (209 responses) 
(Performed in 26% by secretaries) 
Count red blood cells. (205 responses) 
(Performed in 25% by secretaries) 
Make microscopic examinations of urine. 
(256 responses) 

(Performed in 24% by secretaries) 
Take blood from veins for tests. 
responses) 

(Performed in 15% by secretaries) 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 


38. (291 


Miscellaneous Semitechnical 
Medical Activities 


39. Perform acts for the purpose of reducing 
fear and tension in patients and in 
others directly interested in the patients’ 
welfare. (387 responses) 


(Performed in 73% by secretaries) 
Dispense medicine to patients upon 
physician’s orders. (822 responses) 
(Performed in 47% by secretaries) 


40. 


WHAT TYPES OF BUSINESS TRAINING ARE NEED- 
ED BY A PERSON TO BECOME A COMPETENT MED- 
ICAL SECRETARY? To obtain additional per- 
tinent information, some physicians in five 
states were interviewed and those physicians 
were asked to express their opinions in re- 
gard to the training and personal qualities 
of medical secretaries. Each physician se- 
lected to be interviewed had (1) an out- 
standing secretary, and (2) a definite 
knowledge of and interest in high-level 
medical secretaryship. The physicians were 
in general agreement that a thorough busi- 
ness training program for a medical secre- 
tarial student will include: 


1. All of the training needed by a general 
secretarial student and 

2. Certain additions to or modifications 
in the training program of a general 
secretarial student. 








The physicians gave the following ex- 
amples of types of training that are needed 
by medical secretarial students that are not 
usually included in general secretarial 
courses: 


1. Accounting systems especially suitable 
for physicians’ offices so that the secretary 
can recommend and assist in installing the 
most efficient system. 


2. Use of medical terms, including mean- 
ing, shorthand and longhand spelling, and 
respect for or realization of the importance 
of such terms. 


3. Completion of insurance forms. 
4. Completion of hospital reports. 


5. Medical secretarial ethics which should 
include the importance of keeping secrets 
and the proper relationships between phy- 
sicians and secretaries. 

6. How to get along with sick people, 
described by some of the physicians as: 
(a) a course of the™’Dale Carnegie type, 
(b) a public relations course, (c) a psychol- 
ogy course, and (d)fa course to develop 
charm and interest in the patients’ welfare. 

7. On-the-job training in the physician’s 
office — a kind of internship. 


HOW IMPORTANT ARE THE CORRECT PERSONAL 
QUALITIES TO THE COMPETENT SECRETARY OF A 
PHYSICIAN? Personal qualities were defined 
as personality and character traits, atti- 
tudes, and work habits. The physicians 
who were interviewed were unanimous in 
their opinions that: 

1. No amount of skill will cause a person to be a 


competent secretary to a physician if that person 
does not have the necessary personal qualities. 


2. The level of personal qualities required of a 
competent secretary to a physician is definitely 
above the level at which the “average person” 
possesses those qualities. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Competent secretaries can perform all or 
nearly all business-office and semitechnical 
medical activities in physicians’ offices. The 
most appropriate title for such a secretary 
is “medical secretary.” Use of the term 
“medical secretary” is justified because a 
person who performs in a competent manner 
the work of a medical secretary must pos- 
sess many knowledges, skills, and personal 
qualities in addition to those that are re- 
quired of a general secretary. 

What type of school should prepare high- 
level medical secretaries? This study was 
concerned |with medical secretaryship at a 
high level, and the guides that follow are 
concerned with training medical secretarial 


students at that level. Institutions tha: 
cannot follow these general guides should not 
offer medical secretarial training. 

Educational Level. To be of sufficiently 
high quality, training for medical secre- 
tarial students should be at the post-high- 
school level. Although the necessary skills 
might be developed in fewer than four years 
of such training, a four-year college-degree 
program is preferable to a shorter program. 

Content of training program. A training 
program for medical secretarial students 
should be comprised of learning experiences 
that will develop at a high level in those 
students certain personal qualities and that 
will also develop at a high level compe- 
tencies in (1) all of the generally accepted 
secretarial skills, (2) the business-office ac- 
tivities that are peculiar to the job of 
medical secretary, and (3) all semitechnical 
medical activities that are ordinarily per- 
formed by secretaries or other business em- 
ployees in physicians’ offices. Medical 
secretaries who are expected to perform 
activities not normally performed by med- 
ical secretaries should be trained to perform 
such activities on the job rather than in 
school. Only schools with strong business 
training and strong science departments can 
offer the kinds of courses and the quality 
of training that are needed. 

Student personnel. The nature of the 
training needed for high-level medical sec- 
retaryship is such that only students who 
have superior capabilities among college 
students can succeed. Only those people 
who appear to be capable of meeting the 
high standards that are necessary should 
be permitted to enroll in medical sec- 
retarial training programs, and those stu- 
dents who are enrolled and then fail to meet 
those standards should be placed in another 
type of training or should seek employment 
in an occupation other than medical sec- 
retaryship. 

Teaching personnel. Instruction in high- 
level medical secretarial training programs 
should be given by (1) fully qualified busi- 
ness teachers, (2) teachers fully qualified 
in certain areas of science, and (3) teachers 
who have a knowledge of medical secretary- 
ship. In other words, the teachers need to 
possess certain qualifications that are not 
required in the teaching of general sec- 
retarial courses and certain other qual- 
ifications that are not ordinarily required 
in the teaching of science courses. At least 
some of the teachers should have work ex- 
perience as a medical secretary. 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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Use Bookkeeping to Teach Basie Skills 


by EDWIN W. CUNFER, NESHAMINY HIGH SCHOOL 


LANGHORNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Cunfer points out the need for a good knowledge of the 
basic skills in such areas as simple arithmetic and penman- 
ship to enable the student to achieve success in bookkeeping. 


Changes in class structure and organization 
have been developing in every grade level of 
the public schools. Not only are there 
dramatic changes being effected in the ele- 
mentary grade classrooms, but on the sec- 
ondary level as well—especially in the 
business education classes. 

There is a definite need for the business 
teacher to be more cognizant of fusion of the 
basic skills in the typing, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping classes. Even though the major 
skills mentioned are becoming more and 
more popular in our high schools today, the 
basic skill classes of writing, spelling, vo- 
cabulary, and mathematics are falling by 
the wayside. 

Courses such as business math, business 
law, business English, business spelling, and 
other similar business subjects that are 
seldom taught as individual courses must be 
taught in the present-day schools. Since 
these skills are not taught individually, we 
must correlate these very important and 
basic skills into our regular business classes 
such as typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping. 

The two most important prerequisites of 
good bookkeeping work are neatness and 
accuracy. These important tools of learning 
must be emphasized from the very first 
lesson and must become a part of every 
student’s work habits throughout the course. 
We cannot accomplish these basic skills 
merely by preaching of them to our students; 
we must take definite steps to improve their 
use. 

Business math is finding its way back into 
my bookkeeping class through the form of 
basic drill sheets on addition and other 
simple processes. This is done in the form 
of a daily warmup. Just as a student warms 
up in typing, the bookkeeping student uses 
these math drill sheets to warm up for book- 
keeping. The effects are the same: immedi- 
ate class organization, worthy use of all 
available time, and time for the teacher to 
check attendance and any other clerical 
minutiae. 
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In the beginning it is very important and 
easy to drill aloud either individually or as 
a class. However, as more difficult drill 
sheets are distributed, checkups on the prac- 
tice must be given in the form of written 
accuracy tests. It is quite apparent then 
that from the very start the warmups in the 
bookkeeping class can be utilized to a definite 
advantage by the student. 

This fusion of simple business math can 
also be used to vary the day’s program at 
various times in the day’s lesson, such as at 
the completion of a problem or a series of 
chapter questions. By making a stencil on 
each of the drill sheets, the teacher will 
always be able to keep a sufficient supply of 
these forms on hand. 

Most of the students’ mistakes in book- 
keeping stem from the ¢areless writing and 
simple addition or subtraction errors in the 
bookkeeping problems. Emphasis on neat 
work must continue throughout the entire 
year and in every possible way. A constant 
check must be made on homework and class- 
work practice material to assure the teacher 
of neatness in the students’ work. The 
teacher, too, must set the example by keep- 
ing a neat board (both bulletin and chalk- 
board) and attractive room at all times. 
A good example is still the most important 
asset in any skill class. 

Within the class folders, each student 
keeps a notebook on bookkeeping terms and 
their meanings. Reference may be made to 
this book at any time and it aids the student 
in becoming familiar with the more im- 
portant terms of the subject. 

Occasional checkups are given on these 
terms and their meanings to vary the types 
of tests given to the students. Spelling as 
well as vocabulary should be stressed when 
using this teaching device. 

Bookkeeping teachers can no longer sit 
back and expect the students to learn book- 
keeping by the old lecture and write method. 
We must have the students work along with 

(Concluded on page 48) 














The basic assumption in my pattern of 
shorthand teaching has been that academic 
learning and skill building have as much or 
more in contrast than in common. Knowl- 
edge and culture can be fairly well acquired 
by exposure—they are to some degree 
contagious — but no appreciable degree of 
skill can be attained without a conscious 
effort with practice. Discussion, debate, oral 
report, and field trips are common and 
effective classroom activities with academic 
subjects. Motivation, demonstration, par- 
ticipation, explanation, and narration are the 
basic classroom activities in teaching short- 
hand. 

Motivation is at its best when it is incidental 
and continuous. Pride in achievement and a 
sense of doing that which is worth while can 
be maintained as the best motivating factors. 
Start with a vigorous activity designed to 
immediately reflect pride in achievement to 
sustain the impetus of a natural beginning 
effort for any new experience. 

Brief, well-timed demonstration can both 
motivate and set a pattern for imitation. A 
teacher should do it well, but sparingly. 
Students cannot long retain the image of 
the performance pattern of the demonstrator 
and must be immediately directed to a prac- 
tice of segments of a demonstrated perform- 
ance. Extended demonstrations to inflate 
the ego of the teacher will generally deflate 
the interest of the student. 

Participation is the king of the classroom 
activities in shorthand instruction. Keep 
all hands interestingly and busily engaged 
at all times. Our pattern of instruction keeps 
each student seeing, hearing, speaking, feel- 
ing, and writing continuously as shorthand 
factors permeate through every avenue to 


the brain. 
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Shorthand Teaching 
Suggestions 


by KENNETH B. COFFIN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Coffin offers us some basic principles of teaching short- 
hand effectively. 
maximum advantage of instruction time. 


Suggestions are made to help us take 


The best explanation is that which the 
student sees and learns by reciting it aloud, 
not listening to the teacher recite, for there is 
more learning in reciting than in being recited 
to — the point of attention is stronger. 

Narration in the shorthand classroom is 
not informational discourse. It is analysis, 
evaluation, and problem solving. Athletic 
coaches call it “skull practice,” and workmen 
refer to it as “talking it over.” In skill- 
development programs, student attitudes 
can be more significant than student apti- 
tudes. The successful athletic coach is 
enough of a psychologist to recognize it to 
be true when selecting personnel to train for 
future varsity service and, like the successful 
shorthand teacher, he is alert to the use of 
“skull practice” for conditioning the per- 
spective and correcting misdirected effort. 

Participation is, of course, a synonym for 
practice. Since something like 90 per cent of 
the class time should be used for pure 
practice, the kind of practice largely deter- 
mines the degree of success in learning short- 
hand. It is interesting to observe that 
although some practice is essential a great 
volume of casual, miscellaneous practice is 
not likely to build expertness. Practicing the 
right thing, in the right way, at frequent 
regular intervals is essential, and the im- 
plication is that a program of skill building 
involves continuous problem solving and 
direction from the teacher as well as vigorous 
practice by the students. 

A successful teacher makes certain that 
every effort made by the students is so 
directed as to assure tangible, measurable 
progress. Continuous progress is as essential 
to the business of a shorthand teacher as 
steady profit is to the business of a merchant. 
When there are temporary periods of little 
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or no progress, the problem of promptly 
retrieving the loss lays heavily upon the 
teacher as a factor in the management of 
the class. 

The implication is that the teacher cannot 
afford busy-work assignments in or out of the 
classroom. Home assignments are better 
based on the accomplishment of a certain and 
specified degree of skill improvement than on 
a number of minutes or pages for practice. 
The teacher needs to assume the respon- 
sibility for planning home and classroom 
assignments that the student can, should, 
and must do in order to reflect improvement, 
and she is especially obliged to hold each 
student responsible for doing at least enough 
of the right practice to reflect a minimum 
essential progress. 

Minimum, optimum, and maximum stand- 
ards can be planned only in relative terms 
until the local conditions of instruction are 
known, and it is well to realize that the 
teacher is the most significant local condition 
of instruction. 

A minimum assignment is that which will 
afford each student some measurable im- 
provement — enough to permit and en- 
courage survival in terms of a legitimate 
end result. The optimum assignment is one 
that does not unduly trespass upon the 
student’s time for other legitimate respon- 
sibilities and yet absorbs a proper proportion- 
ate burden of the total end-result objectives 
of the course. The maximum assignment is 
that which almost, but not quite, passes 
the line of diminishing returns on the time 
and effort expended. Accelerated progress 
can justify almost any burden in terms of 
time and energy expended. As an exag- 
gerated example, if one could move from the 
skill of a beginner to the level of an expert 
reporter in one day, a twenty-four hour 
assignment could be justified. On the other 
hand, to assign less than that which is es- 
sential to survival in term of the end-result 
objective of the course is impractical. It is 
good business management to accept and 
face the student who is not making at least a 
minimum essential effort or minimum es- 
sential progress with the fact that there 
must be a change. 

Well-directed, intensive practice at fre- 
quent regular intervals can often accomplish 
a degree of expertness in a short period of 
time that may not be attained through any 
volume of miscellaneous, casual practice. 
Ten days at a league’s training camp can 
improve an athlete to a degree that may 
never be attained with a volume of continued 
sand lot play. There is an element of risk in 
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a too intensive course of instruction, but it 
may not be realized that a too slow, plodding 
routine can be a greater risk. There is a 
teaching problem involved in maintaining 
the excitement of fast movement and rapid 
progress without causing excessive nervous- 
ness and tension. Young people thrive on 
excitement. Nervousness is fatiguing and 
depressing to anyone. Learn to distinguish 
between excitement and nervousness and 
how to achieve the former without the latter. 

An example of how tension may be mini- 
mized is found in a technique of speed- 
building dictation practice. Start at a com- 
fortable rate of dictation and raise the rate 
through a series of graduated levels of dicta- 
tion rate until a rate of challenge with no 
improved response is reached. Then, 
immediately drop to not quite so low a begin- 
ning point as previously used and repeat the 
process to a point just above the previous 
highest rate of dictation. 

Compensating for individual differences 
is always a teaching problem in skill-building 
classes. A seating arrangement based on the 
students’ ability to respond permits a series 
of graduated assignments. At class time, the 
teacher dictates at a given rate (perhaps at 
80 wpm.) and the students in the first row of 
seats trace the outlines as a preview of new 
plate material, the second row-group respond 
by copying from the printed plate material, 
the third group writes the dictation as prac- 
ticed copy, and the top group writes the 
dictation as: new material. 

Another dictation may be given at a com- 
fortable rate for the slow group with the 
faster students concentrating on difficult 
outlines and improved penmanship as they 
write. The dictation is immediately re- 
peated at a challenge rate to the fastest 
students as the slower ones lightly trace the 
outlines they have just written. This chal- 
lenge rate to the fast students affords the 
slow students an opportunity to hear, see, 
and stroke faster in preparation for subse- 
quent dictation at a new rate. Any class of 
more than one student creates a problem of 
individual differences, and the teacher should 
be versatile to the point of being able to 
devise means of keeping all hands continu- 
ously occupied with a worth-while and in- 
teresting practice. 

Precision is for the transcript. The 
measure of correctness and legibility of a 
student’s notes lies largely in the ability of 
the writer to read the notes. The complaint 
that “I can get it down but I can’t read it 
back” is a reflection of a negligible shorthand 
skill, comparable to that of the typewriting 
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student who can scramble a lot of noise and 
gross total of keystrokes but just can’t get 
accurate usable eopy. It will usually be found 
that such a shorthand student cannot read 
well from even the near-perfect outlines of 
printed plate material. He just isn’t able to 
read. 

Fluent performance is a product of autom- 
atizing, and automatization is based on 
memory. Don’t discount the utility of 
memorization in both longhand and short- 
hand skills. A volume of slow, stumbling 
practice does not produce fluent performance 
subsequently. Shorthand skill development 
is not necessarily related to early or delayed 
writing practice. The contrast is between 
slowly drawing and rapid stroking. Writing 
may as well be started the first minute of the 
first lesson when provision is made for pen 
strokes at a rate not below the equivalent of 
100 wpm., and it can be done. 

New copy is mastered with a technique 
of identify, separate, and conquer the 
hazards involved. One of the hazards is in 
not being able to anticipate the yet unspoken 
words of the dictation. Use practiced copy to 
assure familiarity with all outlines required 
and invert the sentences or otherwise juggle 
the flow of content in dictation to eliminate 
the other hazards while practicing an unan- 
ticipated flow of words in dictation. 

Other steps in mastering new copy are to 
build an excess speed of about twenty words 
a minute to be sacrificed in new content 
dictation, use a preview of difficult words, 
and train the students to write in rhythm 
with the speaker’s voice in the flow of dic- 
tation. Training the writer to maintain a 
steady flow of pen strokes regardless of the 
effect on legibility or correctness of outlines 
helps to eliminate the tendency to hesitate 
between outlines, and as the student relaxes 
and adjusts to a new rate of dictation, cor- 
rectness and legibility gradually return. 

Shorthand is not more complicated or 
difficult than longhand. The problem is 
that shorthand must be mastered in a brief 
period of time and performed at a rapid rate. 
Students with the poise, the social graces, and 
the mastery of English, or capable of achiev- 
ing them, are generally equipped to master 
shorthand and transcription. Lacking those 
essential aptitudes largely eliminates any 
justification for an individual to study 
shorthand. 

It should be accepted that students will 
have little interest, enthusiasm, or courage 
beyond that reflected by the teacher. Leader- 
ship, inspiration, and management are ines- 
capable responsibilities upon the shorthand 
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teacher. Soft voice inflection will calm stu- 
dents when they tend to become nervous or 
overwrought. A rise in the pitch of the 
= will arouse them when they are slug- 
gish. 

Challenging standards are important, but 
it is hazardous to presume that a teacher 
may set standards by proclamation. Stand- 
ards are set by tradition, and tradition is 
the product of repeated performance. There 
is a liability of continuously having to prove 
standards set by proclamation. Standards 
set by tradition (repeated performance) are 
respected and accepted as a real challenge. 

Machine dictation is convenient for a 
volume of dictation practice, but it is not a 
legitimate substitute for the speed-building 
dictation of a competent teacher. A com- 
petent teacher carries a time clock in her 
head, and she is the servant of the writers 
while dictating — called sympathetic dicta- 
tion. No machine can measure the effect 
and adjust its dictation as it dictates. It 
has been wisely indicated by several authori- 
ties that “the ability to dictate is the ability 
to teach.” 

Success seems to be more a product of a 
success pattern than of a volume of miscel- 
laneous practice. A mediocre degree of skill 
mastery can be incidentally achieved, but 
expertness requires something other than a 
mere volume of casual practice. Skills are 
sharpest and most cheaply attained when 
rapidly learned. We believe in intensive 
courses of shorthand instruction for better 
results and greater economy. Our pattern of 
instruction covers the total theory of short- 
hand in from six to ten lessons — much like 
the quick coverage of the typewriter key- 
board — with the balance of the quarter or 
semester for concentration upon dictation 
and transcription practice. There is nothing 
new about the idea. It is just that we like 
it that way. Actually, there has not been 
much in improvement in our pattern of in- 
struction in the past several years, and we 
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RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self-contained book- 
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Teacher Demonstration in Your 


Typewriting Class 


by JANE STEWART, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL ARTS 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


One of the most effective ways a student can be taught correct 


typing techniques is by watching the instructor. 


Constant 


use of the demonstration method of teaching typing pays 


dividends. 


Miss Stewart offers a check list of points which 


should be demonstrated to the class. 


In the continuing search for more effective 
ways of helping others to learn to type, 
teacher demonstration has found its niche 
in the repertoire of most teachers. The 
ease with which many facets of the skill 
may be taught, developed, or improved is 
responsible for the wide use being made of 
the demonstration typewriter in the class- 
room of today. 

The purpose of this article is to review 
and bring together some of the things we 
have learned about this method and to 
suggest some of the specific applications to 
which it makes its best contribution to 
learning. 

REQUISITES FOR DEMONSTRATION AT ITS BEST, 
One of the surest advantages in teacher 


demonstration is the delight with which stu- 
dents receive it. There are, of course, many 
reasons for this; but primarily it is a method 
that cannot be easily employed in all classes 
and its freshness and uniqueness add va- 
riety to the student’s day. In order to 
preserve student interest, teachers must 
avoid overuse of the method by presenting 
only that which is taught most effectively 
through demonstration. This should be 
determined through experimentation. 
Most of us have found that occasional 
demonstrations of the wrong way followed 
by a showing of the correct way can be 
very helpful. This dramatizing probably 
could be overdone, but if used occasionally 
to contrast “jumping” hands with motion- 

















Demonstrating changing the ribbon. 
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less ones, for example, it can bring desired 
results.{',This instructor often likes to con- 
trast a slowly escorted carriage with a 
swiftly thrownfone. The results of many 
such demonstrations can be measured large- 
ly;;in ratio..to the teacher’s sense of the 
dramatic, as, proves to be true in countless 
teaching situations. 
_. The most effective demonstrations are not 
long ones. If the [skill to be shown is com- 
plex or lengthy, it may -be desirable to break 
it down into various steps, demonstrating 
one at a time, and having students per- 
form each step immediately following the 
demonstration. There is often an advantage 
to the student in seeing the composite per- 
formance before it is taken apart so that 
he may visualize as a whole that which he 
is being asked to do. Each teacher is in the 
best position to judge the length of time 
it will be possible to hold student attention. 
The maturity of the students must often 
be taken into consideration in determining 
the type and. length of demonstration. 
Any teacher entering a new classroom 
should spend some time before his first class 
selecting a machine that will be most effi- 
cient as a demonstrator. The hardness of 
the platen, the touch, and the make (a 
brand in use by the students) should all 
be considered. Lifting the paper bail during 
demonstrations and/or use of a stiff backing 
sheet guarantees a sharp clatter. Frequently 
the author has observed that a demonstra- 
tion stand finds its favorite spot in the 
room and is not moved during the entire 
course of a semester. In order to insure 
maximum viewing for all students, it is 
wise to move it to a number of different 
stations in the room. Some demonstrations 
require a view of the front of the machine, 
such as the ribbon change, while others 
require a side view, such as the hand position 
of the typist. The placement of the demon- 
stration typewriter should be carefully 
checked before each use in order to insure 
easy viewing. (Occasionally best viewing 
is assured by the teacher taking a student’s 
place in one or another location in the room, 
so that students observe the demonstrated 
technique at their own writing position.) 
The typewriter is as good an audio aid 
to skill development as it is a visual aid. 
Its ability to suggest sound patterns to be 
attempted by students provides as effec- 
tive a use for the teacher demonstration 
as its use in showing the steps of a skill, 
such as chain feeding of envelopes. Al- 
though not widely utilized as an audio aid, 
it has many effective uses as such. 
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In order to execute a demonstration in 
a manner so vivid that it will make a last- 
ing impression on students, it is often de- 
sirable to overemphasize that which is 
demonstrated. Such an exaggeration draws 
the students’ attention away from all phases 
of the demonstration except that upon 
which attention should be focused. Over- 
emphasis is particularly effective when show- 
ing the “wrong” way, and it provides the 
best way in many situations of isolating the 
technique that is of greatest importance at 
the moment. It is often said that only one 
thing should be demonstrated at a time. 
This sometimes proves difficult in a skill 
as complex as typewriting. Exaggeration 
of that which is being demonstrated is one 
effective way to focus attention. 

Another way to insure that students will 
carefully observe the proper phase of the 
demonstration is to keep most aspects of 
the skill at the approximate level of the 
students’ performance. When demonstrat- 
ing correct stroking, attention will be cen- 
tered upon the desired element to a much 
greater extent if the rate of typing is com- 
patible with the current status of skill of 
the students in your classroom. There is 
nothing that so distracts from a demon- 
stration as performance at a level far beyond 
the viewers’ accomplishment. This, of 
course, does not mean that an occasional 
demonstration on the expert level is not ap- 
propriate, for it can provide a tremendous 
boost to student motivation and enthusiasm. 
It is the profitable outcome of such occa- 
sional speed demonstrations that keeps every 
teacher on his toes and desirous of main- 
taining top-level skill for those moments 
when it sparks a class and spurs students 
to new heights. 

SOME EFFECTIVE USES FOR TEACHER DEMON- 
STRATION. Probably few teachers with a 
demonstration stand in their classroom have 
failed to utilize it to show students the 
proper method of inserting, removing, and 
straightening the paper in the machine and 
the correct position of hands on the key- 
board, to name but two of the more common 
demonstrations the author has observed in 
classroom visits. There are many oppor- 
tunities every day, week, and month to 
make use of the machine for demonstration 
purposes. Although, as has been previously 
suggested, there is the possibility of overuse 
of this method, in my experience it has 
seemed that the demonstration stand was 
more often a somewhat neglected item of 
equipment. On the basis of long and ex- 
tensive use of teacher demonstration, the 
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following items are suggested as lending 
themselves particularly well to teacher 
demonstration. 

In attempting to improve typing tech- 
niques, have you demonstrated — 

The proper technique, step by step, for 
controlling the shift keys? 

Correct stroking as contrasted with the 
pushing, follow-through stroke? 

A swift carriage return as contrasted 
with the escorted carriage and the accom- 
panying glance at the paper? 

Quiet, almost motionless hands as con- 
trasted with the concert pianist imitator 
whose hands bounce high into the air? 

A smoothly typed line or two in which 
you react to the bell and keep your eyes 
on the copy? 

Correct position of the arms, wrists, and 
hands while typing from straight copy? 

In attempting to improve basic typing skills, 
have you demonstrated — 

Making reaches to the service keys by 
touch just to show your students that it 
can be done? 

Some smooth and rapid typing of the 
number reaches to challenge student interest 
and achieve mastery of these reaches? 

Alignment, crowding, and spreading of 
letters and words following a chalkboard 
drawing of what you are doing and ac- 
companied with an explanation of each step? 

Making ordinary corrections, use of the 
eraser shield, and a correction on the last 
line of type when there is danger of the 
paper slipping? 

The setting of marginal stops and tab 
stops on all makes of machines in use in 
your classroom? 

Use of the platen knob to space up ver- 
tically a designated number of lines as 
contrasted with the use of the carriage 
return lever? 

Change of the ribbon during a lesson in 
which students work along with you step 
by step through the complete process? 

The backspace method of centering a 
title as students call out the groups of 
double letters with you? 

A line or two of even, fluent typing when 
the students’ stroking sounds jerky and 
spasmodic? 

Typing at a rate faster than the best 
rates of your students to set a sound pattern 
for their imitation in improving stroking 
rates? 

Typing at a rate slower than that at 
which your class usually performs to set a 
pattern they can follow in typing with 
greater control? 
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Responding to words as units as con- 
trasted with the single letter response too 
long persistent with some students? 

In introducing and reviewing job skills, 
have you demonstrated — 

Chain feeding of envelopes by each and 
any method you plan to introduce in your 
class? 

Making and inserting carbon packs? 
(This is almost the only good way to intro- 
duce the method of assembling the carbon 
pack in the machine itself, a method I 
favor.) 

Making corrections on carbon copies? 

Setting up a tabulation problem by the 
backspace method? 

Horizontal and vertical ruling on the 
machine? 

Flipping index cards so you can type on 
both sides without having to remove them 
for reinsertion? 

Cleaning and proper care of the type- 
writer? 

Typing a label by using a sheet of paper 
folded accordion-like to hold it in position? 

A desirable arrangement of materials 
around the machine before starting various 
typing jobs? 

In conclusion, I would like to point out 
two things: First, students will improve 
more than you can believe by observing 
you — the teacher and expert — typing reg- 
gularly before the class. We are all un- 
conscious imitators, and the techniques you 
consistently employ will soon become the 
property of your students. Get into the 
habit of doing a warmup drill with your 
students as class convenes. Give them 
daily opportunities to watch you in action 
at the typewriter. 

Secondly, remember that no single method 
of presentation can guarantee success in 
typewriting instruction. Variety of method 
and the use of one method in combination 
with another are most likely to point up 
successful teaching. But if the demonstra- 
tion typewriter in your classroom has be- 
come a bit lonely and neglected of late, why 
not incorporate into your plans in the weeks 
and months ahead some of these suggested 
teacher demonstrations? You may be sur- 
prised at the greater ease with which learning 
will take place and the enthusiasm‘‘and 
interest your efforts will create. 
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Business educators have realized for some 
time that it is exceedingly difficult to prepare 
a student for a specific occupation in an 
artificial classroom situation. As a result of 
this understanding, there has been developed 
what is known as the co-operative part-time 
training program in which the school and 
various commercial establishments in the 
community cooperate to provide vocational 
instruction and practical experience. 

The co-operative part-time program is one 
in which the school provides training in 
certain skills and gives occupational infor- 
mation. The business community provides a 
laboratory in which the student practices 
these skills while acquiring additional skills 
and information which can only be given in 
a real employment situation. The school 
must provide the basic core of business in- 
formation in terms of skills and attitudes. 
Specialized training in the procedures and 
techniques peculiar to any one organization 
must be provided by the cooperating business 
establishments. 

During the first half of 1956 a study was 
made to determine the relationship of on-the- 
job training and classroom instruction in 
co-operative part-time office and distributive 
education classes conducted at that time 
within the state of Illinois. The opinions 
gathered and presented are not those of 
school officials or employers. The student- 
worker is telling us here how effective we are 
in correlating on-the-job training with 
classroom instruction. 

Two groups of Illinois co-operative part- 
time student-workers — one in the distribu- 
tive education program and one in the office 
program — were studied. The reactions of 
these students to the correlation of instruc- 
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Students Interpret 


the Co-operative Training 
Program 


by NORMAN D. HEDISH 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


This article gives us the reactions of students to the value of 
co-operative training programs in preparing them for their 


future positions. 


tion with job activities and to certain teach- 
ing content was measured by the use of a 
check-list developed by the writer. Some 
twenty separate phases of the co-operative 
training program were evaluated by the 
student-worker in the various cooperative 
training classes within the state of Illinois. 


Of one thousand questionnaires mailed, 
six hundred sixty-six were returned. In 
Illinois, twenty (20) office occupations pro- 
grams and fifty-four (54) distributive edu- 
cation programs were in operation at the 
time this study was made. Student opinions 
from 65 per cent of the office occupations 
programs, and 74 per cent of the distributive 
education programs are represented in this 
study. 


THE AREA OF EMPLOYMENT. The majority, 
82.28 per cent, of distributive education 
student-workers are employed by retail 
firms. The majority, 68.00 per cent, of 
office occupations student-workers are em- 
ployed by service firms. In the distributive 
education field, manufacturing firms seem to 
be an untapped source of training stations. 
The possibility of placing students in dis- 
tributive jobs in manufacturing firms might 
well bear investigation by those persons 
concerned with the operation of the co- 
operative training programs. 

Whereas the student-worker in the office 
field participates to a smaller degree in jobs 
requiring a group of skills, his distributive 
education counterpart participates not only 
in selling but in stock and clerical activities 
as well. With slightly over one fifth, 22.44 
per cent, of the distributive education group 
reporting clerical duties, the teaching unit 
on merchandise control is deserving of in- 
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creased attention on the part of teacher- 
coordinators in the distributive area. 

The teacher-coordinator in both groups 
participates in 54.40 per cent of all job place- 
ments. It is interesting to note that 50.32 
per cent of the distributive group state that 
they obtain employment without the benefit 
of counseling. Faculty members and guid- 
ance personnel other than teacher coordi- 
nators participate in 45.56 per cent of the 
office job placements, while only 8.16 per cent 
of the distributive student-workers report 
such assistance. The conclusion one draws is 
that the teacher-coordinator in both groups 
is not participating in every job placement! 

Job duties are defined by the on-the-job 
sponsor in four fifths of the training station 
placements for both groups. For both groups 
the teacher-coordinator participates in this 
phase of the program to a much lesser degree 
than the on-the-job sponsor. The students 
do not seem to be aware of the part that class- 
room instruction plays in defining their job 
duties and /or responsibilities. 

Student-workers do participate in the 
arrangement of their training station pro- 
gram. Approximately one half of the 
distributive group and one fourth of the 
office group engage in this activity. Though 
there is a slightly larger number of office 
coordinators than distributive coordinators 
participating in the arrangement of training 
station programs, it is seen that there is 
cooperation between the on-the-job sponsor 
and the coordinator in this area of program 
operation. 

THE AREA OF CO-WORKER RELATIONS. Co- 
workers of the student-workers in each group 
have accepted the basic philosophy of the 
co-operative training program. Slightly 
over four fifths of the students in both groups 
indicate that assistance in the performance 
of the job is being rendered by the trainee’s 
co-workers. 

There is a positive effect upon behavior 
patterns in the area of human relations prob- 
lems as a result of classroom instruction. 
Slightly over one fifth of the distributive 
groups discuss with the person involved the 
solution of human relations problems in 
which they find themselves engaged. Office 
occupations students do the same, but to a 
lesser degree. It would appear, then, that 
the student workers are inclined to attempt 
to solve their human relations problems 
independently. 

Discussion of human relations problems 
for the most part is conducted on an inci- 
dental rather than routine basis for both 
groups. In general, discussion is held only 
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when a problem is of importance to the class 
in which the student-worker is enrolled. 

The use of job study guides by 21.08 per 
cent of the distributive groups should be 
regarded as a favorable acceptance of this 
method of instruction since its introduction 
in the Illinois programs in 1954, There needs 
to be developed a set of study guides for the 
office occupations. 

THE AREA OF COORDINATION. Both groups 
learn how to make an application for a job, 
and how to participate in a job interview. 
Job analysis instruction is provided for 58.04 
per cent of the distributive group as com- 
pared to 33.32 per cent of the office group. 
The employment agency — as a means of 
securing a job — is discussed by $1.28 per 
cent of both groups. 

Due to the nature of the basic skills in the 
office program, daily instruction is reported 
by 93.18 per cent of the student-workers in 
that group. Daily instruction in merchandise 
study is reported by 43.52 per cent of the 
distributive group. 

Sixty-six per cent of the distributive edu- 
cation groups receive regular training on-the- 
job as compared to 32.64 per cent of the 
office group. However, classroom instruction 
in technical skills is reported by over half of 
the workers in both groups. 

Approximately 88 per cent of both groups 
indicated regular duties to perform. How- 
ever, 38.76 per cent of the distributive group 
and 33.32 per cent of the office group report 
regular duties in addition to training for a 
different job. 

Evaluation of job performance is accom- 
plished by the use of periodic evaluation 
reports and conferences. Eighty-one per 
cent of the distributive group and 86 per 
cent of the office group are aware that evalu- 
ation of their performance is made by the 
report form. More conferences are being 
held with the teacher-coordinator than with 
the on-the-job trainer to measure effective- 
ness of performance on the job. Joint con- 
ferences of student, coordinator, and on-the- 
job sponsor are used by less than 40 per cent 
of both groups. 

Slightly less than one half, 47.60 per cent, 
of both groups have not received salary in- 
crements since being enrolled in the program. 
Office students receive regular salary in- 
crements more often than distributive 
students. 

The work of the teacher-coordinator in 
both groups is recognized by the student- 
workers. Three fourths of both groups in- 
dicate that the coordinator aids in helping 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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He Types With One Hand 


by MRS. INA BONE 
LIVINGSTON HIGH SCHOOL 
LIVINGSTON, TEXAS 


This article reveals the determination on the part of a teacher 
and a student in overcoming physical and mental barriers 
to the learning of typeuriting. 


Undoubtedly, every teacher, at one time 
or other, has been faced with a problem 
that, at the time, seemed impossible to 
solve. When my principal brought a parent 
to talk to me about trying to teach a one- 
handed student to type along with a class 
of thirty-four students, I thought I could 
not do it; but learning the circumstances 
surrounding the student, I agreed to attempt 
it. 

During the summer, Joe, a boy who had 
just finished his freshman year in high school, 
was working in a meat market when he 
caught his hand in a grinder and lost all 
four fingers and most of his thumb. Joe 
was an average student in school before 
the accident; but, after the accident, his 
grades began to suffer. He not only lost 
the use of his right hand in the accident, 
but also the confidence he had in himself. 
He felt ashamed because he could no longer 
write with his right hand and could only 
scrawl with his left. During the full time 
of his sophomore year, he was withdrawn 
and kept his hand hidden as much as pos- 
sible. He had both his family and the 
teachers worried. At the end of the year, 
after talking with my principal, I called 
Joe in to ask him if he had ever thought 
of taking typing. His immediate reply was 
that he had always planned to, but that 
since he had lost his hand, he knew he 
couldn’t. After a long talk, Joe agreed that 
he would like to try to learn to type with 
one hand, so when he registered in the 
spring, he included typing in his schedule. 

At the time, I realized that a great deal 
had been accomplished in getting him to 
admit that he would try; but at the same 
time, I knew that the biggest problem was 
to get him to have confidence enough to 
finish the job. I knew that I would have 
to be very careful to keep him from feeling 
“different” from the rest of the students. 

When the next school term started, Joe 
came into the classroom and sat at one of 
the typewriters in the front of the room. 
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He realized that he would have to have a 
great deal of individual instruction and that 
the front of the room would cause less con- 
fusion. The control of the keys would be 
different with the use of one hand from what 
it would be with two. Each day while the 
class learned the letters of the keyboard 
with both hands, Joe attempted to learn 
with one. He used the four fingers of his 
left hand to control all the keys on the 
keyboard and to throw the carriage. He 
used the thumb on his right hand to control 
the space bar and the shift key. Many 
times he was ready to give up, but each 
day he came back. His greatest trouble was 
with his little finger, because ordinarily, 
the little finger has very little strength in 
it. When just using one hand to type, 
the little finger has to control fifteen keys. 

After the keyboard was learned and the 
class began to concentrate on gaining speed, 
Joe seemed to gain confidence and looked 
as if he was beginning to enjoy typing at 
last. The main obstacle at this time was 
how to grade Joe. All teachers know that 
it is hard to keep from letting personal 
feelings enter in when grading a student, 
but everything could be destroyed that had 
been built up if he were graded any differ- 
ently from the rest of the class. After 
talking again with my principal, we de- 
cided that the best thing for Joe was to give 
him the same standards and goals to strive 
for as we did the rest of the class. This 
seemed hard, at first, but we were trying to 
help Joe gain confidence again. 

At the present time, Joe is maintaining 
a high “B” in typing. He is typing accu- 
rately at a speed of about 30 to 35 words 
per minute, and his other studies have im- 
proved greatly. He has proved to himself 
that he is not so different from the rest of 
the students. In fact, he feels superior to 
some of them because he has managed to 
gain more speed in typing than some who 
have both hands. He is rightfully proud of 
his achievements. 
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Competition in Your Salesmanship 


Class 


by BOYD G. PLYMIRE 
MARS HIGH SCHOOL 
MARS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Why not bring realistic problems into your salesmanship 

classes to make the course interesting and highly effective? 

Mr. Plymire outlines his plan for competition in solving 
sales problems. 





Having trouble with classroom 
motivation of your salesmanship 
course? If you are the typical 
teacher in the ordinary high school, 
chances are pretty good that you 
are having trouble motivating 
your salesmanship students. 

Too often the salesmanship 
course becomes the school admin- 
istrator’s “‘scapegoat” or the de- 
partment head’s unloading ground 
and the slower students are, by 
one means or another, cleverly 
pushed into your sales classroom. 
Consequently, the course is fre- 
quently looked upon suspiciously 
by many of the brighter students. 

Now, don’t misunderstand—I _ don’t 
mean to imply that this situation is prev- 
alent everywhere, but you'll have to agree 
that it does happen too frequently. This 
is especially the case where the salesmanship 
course is solely classroom work and the 
students are not fortunate enough to do 
part-time, on-the-job, sales work. 

It is especially for this group of sales 
students that do not get the on-the-job 
training that I am writing. Right from the 
beginning we will have to assume that this 
teacher of salesmanship is the person that 
has had a well-rounded experience in re- 
tailing and sales work. This prerogative 
cannot be overlooked. Now, then, we can 
at least bring sales situations into the class- 
room verbally. 

Here is a plan that will bring sales situa- 
tions into the classroom, stir up student 
enthusiasm and create a lot of fun for you, 
the teacher, as well. This plan I have used 
successfully in my sales courses, and the 
longer I use it the more I am sold on it! 

I call this sales class motivator the “‘Sales- 
person of the Week” contest. One period 
each week (or every two weeks, or even once 
a month if you prefer) is set aside for the 
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project. The day before the 
designated contest day, dis- 
tribute to each student a 


copy of the sales project. The 
next day have the students read 
their solution of the project to 
the class so that all of the students 
will be exposed to the various pro- 
posed answers to the situation. 

After all of the solutions have 
been read, either the teacher can 
select the best solution and ex- 
plain why, or you may prefer to 
have all of the students vote to 
determine which one they consider 
best. You will be surprised how 
sincere the students are in working out 
solutions to these projects and they will 
be equally sincere in voting for the best one. 

The name of the winner of the contest, 
along with his or her solution, can now be 
displayed on the bulletin board during that 
week. 

In presenting these sales situation projects 
the teacher must be careful to get a variety 
of true experiences. Here is an example of 
the type of project that may be used: 


Salesperson of the Week — Project No. 1 
For the week of February 4 through 8 


You are a salesperson in a clothing store 
in Anytown, Pennsylvania. Since you are 
the only salesperson working in your depart- 
ment at the time, it is your responsibility at 
closing time each day to put all of the cash 
from the day’s business into money bags and 
take it to the store office. 

At closing time (9:00 p. m.) one night 
your floor was clear of customers at the time, 
so you start to count the cash. You had just 
counted $100 in change and had it in the 
money bag when a customer came onto your 
sales floor from the basement sales floor. You 
tried to get the money bag into the cash drawer, 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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A Skeptic Runs a Contest 


by CHARLES H. DUNCAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Are typewriting contests of value in increasing typing pro- 


ficiency? 


What do typewriting contests prove? 


Read the 


results of one teacher’s efforts. 





Every month or so the journals 
report that another class of stu- 
dents somewhere has just enthu- 
siastically completed a _ typing 
contest, usually with rather good 
results. These reports finally con- 
vinced me that if I were to stay 
in the modern stream of things, a 
contest would have to be included 
in my teaching plans. Frankly, I 
was a bit skeptical and more than 
a little curious about what the re- 
sults would be. Would classroom 
competition actually improve per- 
formance? Would students enjoy 
these contests? Would they appeal 
to college students? What psychological 
effect would a contest have? Well, we have 
had one, and now I think I know a few of the 
answers; at least my curiosity has been 
satisfied. 

In an advanced typewriting class which 
was trying to improve its accuracy, we de- 
cided to have an “automobile race” from 
Pittsburgh to the West Coast. Four-man 
teams of approximately equal ability were 
assigned to each “automobile.”” Those teams 
which completed timed writings with the 
fewest errors progressed the fastest, and pro- 
gress was charted on a map on the bulletin 
board. Those who did not type quite so 
accurately were detoured. (Two automo- 
biles finished the race in the Atlantic Ocean!) 
Each day, a series of “‘news releases” report- 
ing on the maneuverings of the automobiles 
and their occupants were placed on the bul- 
letin board. These reports were kept as 
humorous as possible. The plotting and 
reporting took about an hour a day; and 
this, I hastily add, was not so humorous. 

At the end of one month we finished the 
contest and had an award day with ap- 
propriate prizes, trophies, citations, and 
honorable mentions. The happy winners 
included the team first to reach San Fran- 
cisco, the team that traveled the farthest 
distance, the team that traveled the least 
distance, and the top ten “safe drivers.” 
Now, for me (and I think for a class of pro- 
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spective typewriting teachers), 
came the most important part of 
the contest—the evaluation. 
What did it do? and what did it 
not do in this case? Let’s look at 
some admittedly unscientific 
comparisons. 

For one thing, it did not of it- 
self improve the class’s typing abil- 
ity. Oh, the class achieved more 
accuracy all right; but I don’t 
think they did better than they 
would have done without the con- 
test. Based on five consecutive 
daily timed writings, the average 
for the class when we began the 
contest was 63.84 gross words per minute, 
with 3.6 errors. At the end of the contest, 
the average was 63.42 gwpm, with 2.5 errors. 
Apparently our achievement, then, was a 
drop in speed of .42 gwpm and a loss of 1.1 
errors. A fairly comparable group last year, 
who did not participate in a contest, gained 
1.5 gwpm and lost 1.0 errors in the same 
length of time. (It should be noted, however, 
that last year’s group had an average speed 
of approximately five words less than this 
year’s.) 

What it did seem to do for the class, 
though, was to build group rapport. The 
typists were honestly enthusiastic and ap- 
peared to enjoy the contest tremendously. 
On award day, the eighteen members of the 
class were asked to answer a written question 
frankly and without identification. Their 
responses were: 





1. Do you think the contest was a good 
teaching device? 
Yes 17 No 1 


2. Do you think it was too elementary 
for college students? 
Yes 3 No 15 


3. Do you think it helped to improve 
your typing ability? 
Yes 14 No 4 
4. Do you think you would have done 
as well without it? 


Yes 5 No 18 
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5. Would you use such a device if you 
were a teacher of typewriting (it takes 
about an hour of a teacher’s time 


each day)? 
Yes 14 No 2 Probably 2 


6. Did the contest cause you to have a 
better feeling about typing class? 
Yes 12 No 6 


7. Did you get to know people in the 
class better after the contest began? 
Yes 16 No 2 


8. Did you feel that the contest reflected 

. unfavorably on some members of the 
class? 

Yes 2 No 14 Possibly 2 


9. Would you advise repeating the con- 
test in another class? 
Yes 16 No 2 


10. Would you like to begin another con- 
test in this class? 
Yes 14 No 4 


11. Did you check the bulletin board 
each day of the contest? 
Yes 16 No 2 


12. What one word would sum up your 
feelings about the contest? 
“Competition” “Worth while” 


“Motivating” “Crazy” 
*““Good”’ “Fun’’ 
“Elementary” “Amusing” 
“Good idea” 


13. What do you think was the best fea- 
ture of the contest? 
(responses condensed by writer) 
Daily reports 
Interest 
Competition 
Awareness of errors 
Teamwork 
Rewards and Prize Day 
Fun 
Provided goals 


14. What do you think was the poorest 
feature of the contest? 
(responses condensed) 
Not realizing full meaning 
Difficult to read map 
Elementary 
Responsibility to team 
None 
Ended too soon 
Criticism from team members 
There is another question that could be 
asked about this device: Were the gains 
permanent? To find the answer, timed writ- 
ings were checked for the three days fol- 
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lowing the close of the contest. An effort 
was made to have the same conditions exist 
that were present during the contest, with 
the exception of competition. The class 
average for this period was 63.9 gwpm with 
2.8 errors, showing both speed and errors a 
shade higher than when the contest closed. 
The following table shows the complete 
results obtained during the semester: 


ADVANCED TYPEWRITING 
CLASS AVERAGES 


Time GWPM _ Errors 
Beginning of semester..... 61.50 6.4 
Just before contest........ 63.84 3.6 
Close of contest........... 63.42 2.5 
Three days later.......... 63.90 2.8 
End of Semester.......... 66.75 2.9 


My personal conclusion about contests, 
then, is that while they do not accomplish 
much more than any other good classroom 
procedure, they do make for an esprit de 
corps that gives everybody a welcome lift. 








Illinois Students Interpret 
the Co-operative Training 
Program 


(Continued from page 17) 


them make adjustment to working with 
others. 

The role of the teacher-coordinator in the 
guidance area is seen by the student-worker 
as one of correlating on-the-job training 
with classroom instruction, aiding in prob- 
lems outside of those connected with em- 
ployment, and being a sincere person 
interested in the student as an individual. 
The psychological importance of acceptance 
by the adult world in which he works, and 
the school society in which he learns, makes 
the latter function of the coodinator most 
important. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING, Second Edition, is 
available for special short final review courses 
that will prepare students for taking civil serv- 
ice examinations or taking jobs in business. 


List price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Dallas 2 
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PROVIDES 
VITAL 
TRAINING 
AND 
INFORMATION 
NEEDED 
BY ALL 
STUDENTS.. 


Use this 














book in your 





classes now 


























CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 
5th Edition PROBLEMS 


By Wilson and Eyster 


Everyone is a consumer. To become an enlightened consumer, training is 
needed. CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition, is designed to 
provide that phase of education that helps an individual to live better on what 
he earns and to understand his responsibility to actively participate in the eco- 
nomic problems confronting consumers, businesses, and government. It blends 
immediate buying problems with social-economic considerations. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition, is the result of twenty 
years of use in thousands of classrooms all over the country. The suggestions 
of many teachers were used to make the book practical and teachable. Student 
motivation is increased and maintained through the variety of functional ac- 
tivities at the end of each lesson. An attractive optional workbook; a series of 
seven achievement tests, and a final examination; and a helpful free teachers’ 
manual will make teaching easier. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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U.B.E.A. Convention 





The United Business 
Education Association 
convention this year was 
held in Dallas, Texas, 
along with the Mountain- 
Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association and the 
Future Business Leaders 
of America meeting. The 
theme of the convention 
was “A Cavalcade of 
Progress in Business 
Education.” 

Among the speakers 
who addressed the con- 
ference at general ses- 
sions and luncheon and 
banquet meetings included: Mayor R. L. 
Thornton of the city of Dallas; J. W. Edgar, 
State Commissioner of Education, Austin; 
Keen Johnson, vice-president of the Reynolds 
Metals Company, Louisville, Kentucky; 
L. D. Haskew, dean, College of Education, 
University of Texas, Austin; William B. 








Dorothy Travis 


Helton, director of research and guidance, 
Dallas Independent School District; Herman 
Enterline, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
Milton Olson, New York State Teachers 
College, Albany. 

The new officers for U.B.E.A. for the 
coming year are: president, Dorothy Travis, 
Central High School and University -of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks; vice-president, 
Vernon Musselman, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; treas- 
urer, Mearl Guthrie, associate professor of 
business education, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Hollis 
Guy is executive secretary of the U.B.E.A. 
and maintains the Association’s headquarters 
office at the Educational Center of the Na- 
9 Education Association in Washington, 
D. C. 

President Travis, who served this past 
year as president of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association, succeeds 
Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 








Promotion for John Beaumont 


John A. Beaumont, formerly chief of 
Business and Distributive Education Serv- 
ice, State Board of Vocational Education, 
Springfield, Illinois, has received a promotion 
to the post of director, Distributive Edu- 
cation Branch, Office of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Beaumont has been active in business 
education, and prior to his last position for 
the state of Illinois, he was affiliated with the 
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State Board of Vocational Education in 
Texas as well as an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Mr. Beaumont is past president of the 
Illinois Vocational Association and past 
vice-president of the American Vocational 
Association. He received his A.B. degree 
from Union College, Schenectady, New 


York; his M.A. degree from the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; and has taken 
further graduate study at Sienna College, 
Loudonville, New York. 












CLASSROOM SUPPLIES 


* Workbook for each semester 


* Six tests and an examination for 
each semester 


* Comprehensive teachers’ manual 
(free to teachers) 


















STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student activity is an important part of 
GENERAL BUSINESS. The following end- 
of-lesson material will be attractive and 
interesting to your students: 


Improving Your Business Vocabulary 
— Each new business term is italicized and 
defined when first used in the textual 
material. These terms are summarized at 
the end of each lesson. 


Checking What You Have Read — 
Questions and statements are given to 
facilitate the student's understanding of the 
material covered in the lesson. 


Applying What You Have Learned — 
Problems are presented to apply the prin- 
ciples that have been covered and to 
develop the ability to think through a 
problem situation. 


Related Business Problems — Simple 
correlated arithmetic problems are given 
to provide practice and to build skill in 
making the computations necessary for a 
complete" understanding of the everyday 
business situations presented in each 
lesson. 
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HE A student-centered book 
geared to the interests and 


Ew abilities of modern youth... 


"GENERAL 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


The product of thirty years of successful use, 
development, refinement, and improvement. 


The practical, rich content of GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, 
plus the realistic classroom aids, assures your students a meaningful 
and interesting experience. 


Each part or assignment in GENERAL BUSINESS is approximately of 
equal length. The first unit introduces the student to what modern 
business is and how it serves the individual. Unit II covers the uses of 
money and banking facilities from the standpoint of an ordinary citizen. 
Other subjects are introduced in logical order 
until the student is guided, in the final unit, in 





the choosing of a career. 


The whole story of the appeal of GENERAL 
BUSINESS to your students cannot be told here. 
It must be used in your classes to find out how 
effective it really is. 





' PUBLISHING CO. 


and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 














Wayne House, New President 
of Mountain Plains 


At the recent meeting 
of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education As- 
sociation held in Dallas, 
Texas, in conjunction 
with the United Business 
Education Association 
and the Future Business 
Leaders of America meet- 
ings, Dr. Wayne House, 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, was elected 
Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion president. 


Dr. House The other officers in- 
clude: vice-president, Dr. Kendrick Bangs, 
University of Colorado, Boulder; treasurer, 
Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kansas; executive secretary, Agnes 
Kinney, North High School, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Next year’s meeting of the Mountain- 


Plains Business Education Association will 
be held at Rapid City, South Dakota. 








Idaho Teachers Meet 


The new officers of the Idaho Business 
Education Association elected at the state 
meeting held in Boise, for the year 1957-1958 
are: president, Mrs. Easter Geertsen, Boise; 
vice-president, Mrs. Billie Caine, Grange- 
ville; treasurer, Newell Miles, Moreland; and 
secretary, Mrs. Grace Zimmerman, Boise. 
Grant Thomas, Ricks College, Rexburg, as 
acting president of the Association, becomes 
a member of the Executive Board. 

Dr. Robert Thompson of South-Western 
Publishing Company was the keynote 
speaker for this convention. His topic was 
“Bookkeeping for Business Understanding.” 


New Nevada Officers 


The following are the officers of the newly 
organized Association of Business Teachers 
for the state of Nevada: president, John 
Caserta, Reno High School; vice-president, 
Mrs. Beverly Linnecke, Reno Business 
College; secretary, Mrs. Mary Jones, Haw- 
thorne High School; treasurer, Tony 
Sabonelli, Fallon High School. 








A NEW Sixth Edition 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING 


By Rowse and Nolan 


Here is a new edition ot a classroom tested and a classroom proved book. 
The text material has been refined and brought up to date. FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING is especially well suited for use in a separate advertising 
class or as a part of a distributive education program. The basic principles of 


advertising are presented in a simple, direct, unornamental manner. 


Highly 


technical information is avoided. The aim is toward the development of perspec- 
tive and the recognition of good advertising that are important to the business 


employee. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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The 61st Annual Convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association will 
be held April 3-5, 1958, at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

A convention to meet the interests and 
needs of all business educators is being 
planned by the following newly elected 
officers and Executive Board Members: 
president, Paul M. Boynton, state consultant 
in business education, Connecticut State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; vice-president, John M. Canty, 
director of business education, Boston 
Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts; sec- 
retary, Mary E. Connelly, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts; treasurer, 
Earl F. Rock, Central High School, Newark, 
New Jersey; board members — Dorothy C. 
Finkelhor, Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Albert L. Fisher, 
Fisher Junior College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Joseph Gruber, New York City 
Board of Education, Brooklyn, New York; 


E.B.T.A. Officers 


and Board Members 


F. Howard Strouse, supervisor of business 
education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, 
New York City; and past president, 
William M. Polishook, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 

The following committee chairmen will 
assist the Executive Board: Program Di- 
rector, Emma M. Audesirk, Northern Valley 
Regional High School, Demarest, New 
Jersey; Co-chairmen of Exhibits, Theodore 
N. LaMonte, New York City Public Schools, 
Jamaica Estates, New York; and Arthur H. 
Rubin, Patrick Henry Junior High School, 
New York City; Membership Chairman, 
Raymond F. Brecker, Board of Education, 
Buffalo, New York; General Chairman of 
Local Committees, John S. Dooley, Brighton 
High School, Brighton, Massachusetts; and 
Public Relations Chairman, Anne M. Hogan, 
Putnam High School, Putnam, Connecticut. 

The officers and board members are shown 
in the picture below. 














E.B.T.A. BOARD MEMBERS, 1957-1958 


Front Row, Left to Right: Earl F. Rock (evegeuees)s 


Mary E. Connelly (secretary); Paul M. Boynton (president) ; 


John M. Canty (vice-president); William M. Polishook (ex-officio). 


Back Row, Left to Right: Executive board members: Joseph Gruber; Herbert A. Tonne ; Albert L. Fisher; F. Howard 


Strouse. 


Absent from Picture: Dorothy C. Finkelhor (executive board member). 
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Projects 
in 
Clerieal 
Practice 


By Goodfellow 
and Rosenberg 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL PRACTICE is an 
illustrated textbook-workbook. It contains a 
series of six projects as shown below. These 
projects provide a variety of activities in- 
volving clerical duties — writing checks; 
keeping a purchases invoice register and other 
business records; taking stock; calculating 
tax deductions; preparing cash register tallies, 
reports of past-due accounts, alphabetic and 
numeric indexes, and daily and periodic 
summary sheets for salesmen; and handling 
complaints and making adjustments. 


The projects are as follows: 


Project 1 — The Variety Drug Store 

Project 2 — The Quality Grocery 

Project 3 — The Community Department 
Store 

Project 4— The Retail Jewelry and Ap- 
pliance Company 

Project 5— The Superior Baking Com- 
pany 

Project 6 — The Security Life Insurance 
Company 
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Arizona Spring Convention 


The 1957 spring convention of the Arizona 
Business Educators Association was held in 
Phoenix on April 12 and 18. Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was the speaker for the first general 
session held in the Safari Hotel. The second 
and third general sessions were held in the 
Memorial Union Building, Arizona State 
College, Tempe. 

The past president, Dr. Ralph Asmus, 
announced the following officers for 1957-58: 
president, Dr. H. Langen, University of 
Arizona, Tucson; vice-president, Wayne 
White, East Arizona Junior College, 
Thatcher; secretary-treasurer, Wanda Nico- 
son, Pueblo High School, Tucson; UBEA 
Representative, Mary Calloway, Arizona 
State College, Tempe. 


New Ohio O fficers 


At the annual spring meeting of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association, held at the 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel in Columbus, the fol- 
lowing were elected to office: president, 
Robert E. Kriegbaum, University of Dayton; 
vice-president, Mrs. Mary Houser, Libbey 
High School, Toledo; secretary-treasurer, 
John Kuechenmeister, Western Hills High 
School, Cincinnati; membership chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Del Tedesco, London High 
School, London; business manager, Betty M. 
Weaver, Ohio University, Athens; advertis- 
ing manager, Dorothy Miller, High School, 
Zanesville; assistanteditor, Mrs. Willadene R. 
Garrell, Miami University, Oxford; member- 
ship co-chairman, Miriam Hinton, West 
High School, Columbus. 

The 1958 meeting will be held in Toledo. 


Dr. A. E. DiLoreto Honored 


Dr. Antonette E. DiLoreto was the recip- 
ient of the 1957 Alumni Award from the 
National Council of Bryant College. This 
award was presented to her on Saturday, 
May 18, by Dr. Henry Loeb Jacobs, presi- 
dent of Bryant College, at the Alumni Home- 
coming Banquet, Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel 
Ballroom, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Her doctorate in business education was 
awarded by Boston University in 1956. 

She has recently been appointed to the 
faculty of the School of Education, Boston 
College. 
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Western Business Education 
Association Meeting 


At the Western Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion convention held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
the spring, Mary Alice 
Wittenberg, supervisor 
of business education, 
Division of Extension 
and Higher Education, 
Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California, 
was elected president for 
the year 1957-1958. 
Dr. C. T. Edlefsen, Boise 
Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho, was elected vice- 
president; Dr. Ralph C. 
Asmus, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona, 
treasurer; and Miss Ina Doty, Utah State 
College, Logan, Utah, secretary. Dr. Jesse 
Black of Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, is the outgoing president. 

Asilomar, on the Monterey peninsula in 
California, was selected as the site for the 
1958 convention March 29 to 31. 

General sessions speakers at the Salt Lake 
convention were: Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Dr. Alan Lloyd, Mrs. Madeline Strony, 
Dr. Earl Nicks, Dr. M. R. Merrill, and 
Dr. Theodore Yerian. 





Miss Wittenberg 


Chicago Business Teachers 
Association 


At the spring meeting, the following 
officers were elected to the Chicago Business 
Teachers Association: president, Mrs. Grace 
Clark, Lindblom High School; first vice- 
president, Florence Hussy, Lake View High 
School; second vice-president, Helen Berlin, 
Schurz High School; treasurer, George F. 
Wohl, Wright Junior College; secretary, 
Joseph Amato, Kelly High School. 


New Officers for Wisconsin 
Vocational Association 


At the spring meeting of the Wisconsin 
Vocational Association the following were 
elected to office: president, R. F. Greig, 
Manitowoc Vocational School; vice- 
president, K. W. Haubenshild, Green Bay; 
secretary, Dean Kammer, Madison; treas- 
urer, Marguerite Baker, Madison. 
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Cleveland Area Association 


The annual spring meeting of the Cleve- 
land Area Business Teachers Association 
was held at Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The luncheon speaker was Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh. 

The new officers of the Association are as 
follows: president, Edward E. Kral, John 
Marshall High School; vice-president, 
Pauline Bloomquist, Fenn College; secretary- 
treasurer, Anna L. Neville, Garfield High 
School; membership chairman, George Biley, 
Central Junior High School. The Executive 
Board members are: Ellsworth Holden, 
James Ford Rhodes High School; Jay Ray 
Gates, Dyke and Spencerian College; 
Delmar V. Smith, Euclid High School; 
Mildred C. Siefert, Cuyahoga Heights High 
School; Helen Gibson, John Adams High 
School; Lucille Cott, John Hay High School. 


Doctorate for John Given 
The Graduate Divi- 


sion of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, 
conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Education on 
John New Given at its 
commencement on 
June 5, 1957. His disser- 
tation topic was ““The 
Attitudes and Opinions 
of Selected Community 
Groups Toward Junior 
College Education in Los 
Angeles.” Dr. Given re- 
ceived his B.S. and M.S. 
degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Given is well known in the business 
education field. His teaching experience 
has included an instructorship at Riverside 
Junior College, Riverside, California, and a 
teaching position at George Washington 
High School, Los Angeles. He was supervisor 
of business education for the Los Angeles 
City Schools from 1936 to 1942 and from 
1945 to 1948, his supervisory responsibilities 
being interrupted by service in the U. S. 
Navy from 1942-1945. From 1948 to 1950, 
Dr. Given served as supervisor in school- 
community vocational relations for the Los 
Angeles City Schools. Since 1950, Dr. Given 
has been director of the Los Angeles Junior 
College of Business. 











J. N. Given 
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Dr. Getsinger Leaves San Diego 


Dr. J. Wilson Getsinger retired on June 21 
from his position with the San Diego City 
Schools. He has held a dual assignment as 
supervisor of business education for the city 
and dean of business education for the San 
Diego Junior College. 

Dr. Getsinger holds an Ed.D. degree from 
Stanford University. He was formerly 
district superintendent of the Carmel Unified 
School District in California. He has been a 
frequent contributor to professional maga- 
zines. 

Dr. Getsinger will travel in Europe for 
the next seven months, repeating a trip 
recently reported in THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Walter S. Lyerla 


Dr. Walter S. Lyerla, a member of the 
Kansas State Teachers College faculty, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, for thirty-eight years, 
died after suffering a heart attack. 

Dr. Lyerla was head of the Business and 
Commerce Department from 1928 to 1951. 
He received his doctor’s degree from the 
University of Iowa in 1936. He had received 
his master’s degree from the University of 
Chicago and his bachelor’s degree from 
Kansas State Teachers College. 


Doctorate for Morgenstein 


The degree of Doctor of Education has 
been awarded to Melvin Morgenstein by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
title of his doctoral study was “The Rela- 
tionship Between Admissions Criteria and 
Scholarship Performance in Certain Busi- 
ness Curriculums at the New York City 
Community College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences.” 

Dr. Morgenstein earned a Bachelor of 
Business Administration degree from the 
College of the City of New York, and a 
Master of Arts degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Morgenstein has had experience as an 
accountant in New York City and has 
taught at the secondary level, and is now 
senior instructor at New York City Com- 
munity College. 

Dr. Morgenstein is a member of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association and 
past president of Tau Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 
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Mrs. Louise Kinney Is NOMA 


Business Teacher of Year 


At the Chapter Presidents’ Dinner in 
Los Angeles in May, Mrs. Louise F. Kinney 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was honored as 
NOMA’s “High School Teacher of the 
Year.” For the fourth consecutive year, 
NOMA acknowledged the indispensable 
part which high school educators play in the 
encouragement and preparation of students. 

Gladys Peck, supervisor of business edu- 
cation for the state of Louisiana, chairman 
of NOMA’s Schools Committee, made the 
presentation of the gold key award to 
Mrs. Kinney. (See photo below) 

As instructress at Baton Rouge High 
School for the past fifteen years, Mrs. Kinney 
has taught elementary and advanced book- 
keeping, typing, and clerical office practice. 
She has participated actively in many pro- 
fessional, civic, and business organizations. 

As an example of her additional services 
in the last year, Mrs. Kinney prepared a 
clerical office practice test for the Louisiana 
State Rally and worked with the principal 
of Glen Oaks High School in planning a new 
Business Education Department. She also 
prepared income tax returns for many stu- 
dents, teachers, and maintenance workers 
at Baton Rouge High School and guided 
students in the procurement of jobs. 

Mrs. Kinney attributes part of her teach- 
ing success to the experience she received 
as secretary, office manager, and accountant 
for various business firms before and con- 
current with her educational vocation. 











Gladys Peck (left) presents the NOMA goid key award to 
Mrs. Lo F. Kinney (right). 
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RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 


Here is a fresh, carefully planned revision of a popular book in 
the classroom. The contents of retailing courses throughout the 
country were carefully considered when this book was planned and | 
written. The organization has been improved and pertinent new 
material has been included. The textual material is now covered 
in twenty chapters, instead of twenty-seven. It covers the whole 
field of retailing, including buying, selling, pricing, stock control, 
and store organization. RETAIL MERCHANDISING provides the 


training that store executives believe prospective store employees 
should receive. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING, Fifth Edition, is an action-packed 
book. Practical activities at the end of each chapter give the student 
practice in applying the principles. “What Would You Do in This 
Case?’’ is a new type of exercise designed to develop original 

‘.. thinking. Oral English and store arithmetic are 
ieee S also given special treatment at the end of each 
chapter in ‘Things To Be Done.”’ A workbook 
is available that will help take care of individual 
differences among students. 
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Doctorate for Schuster 


Louis H. Schuster was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by 
the Ohio State Univer- 
sity at the fall convoca- 
tion. The title of his 
dissertation was “‘Organ- 
izational Relationships of 
the Office Manager.” 

Dr. Schuster was for- 
merly a teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the 
Columbus, Ohio, public 
school system, and is 
presently an associate 
professor in the School of 
Commerce at Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, Virginia. He was 
awarded his B.S. and M.B.A. degrees also 
from the Ohio State University. 

Dr. Schuster is a member of several pro- 
fessional organizations, among them Phi 
Delta Kappa and Delta Pi Epsilon. 

He was the recipient of a grant to complete 
his doctoral research from the Southern 
Fellowships Fund. 














Dr. Schuster 


In Memoriam 


John H. Cox, former owner and 
president, Brown’s College, Galesburg, 
Illinois 

W. J. Riddell, principal, Orillia 
Commercial College, Orillia, Ontario, 


Canada 
S. E. Callaway, president, Modern 


Business Academy, 


Alabama 


Guy D. Durham, president, Dur- 
ham’s Business College, Austin, Texas 


Montgomery, 


Ohio State Business Education 
Conference 


The tenth annual business education con- 
ference held at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, in July, highlighted talks given 
by Dr. Helen Reynolds of New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Earl Nicks, manager of Business 
Education Division of Underwood Corpora- 
tion; and Dr. Lewis D. Boynton, Teachers 
College of Connecticut. 

The areas discussed and evaluated were: 
shorthand machines, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and sales. 
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California Convention 
Sets a Record 


Over 700 persons registered at the 
Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Cali- 
fornia Business Education Association which 
met in the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, on 
April 14-16. This was a record-breaking 
attendance for this meeting. 

The following officers were elected for 
1957-58: president, Jack Snyder, High 
School, Santa Cruz; vice-president, Lewis 
Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario; 
secretary, Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego 
State College, San Diego; treasurer, Dorothy 
Woodward, James Lick High School, San 
Jose. 

* * ” 


F.B.L.A. Convention 


The annual Future Business Leaders of 
America convention was held in Dallas, 
Texas, the latter part of June in conjunction 
with the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation and the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association meetings. 

The new officers of the Association are: 
president, Dan Brookes of Collingdale, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Joyce Davis of 
Derby, Kansas; treasurer, Linda Corley of 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. Five regional vice- 
presidents also were elected: Central Region, 
Paul Odegaard, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Southern Region, Dorothy Mullings, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Eastern Region, Dorothy 
Newberry, Reisterstown, Maryland; Western 
Region, Garry Vaale, Taft, Oregon; 
Mountain-Plains Region, Roy Muckenthaler, 
St. Marys, Kansas. 


New Officers for Alabama 


At the spring meeting of the Alabama 
Business Education Association held in 
Birmingham on March 29, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
president, Mrs. J. B. Ward, Murphy High 
School, Mobile; vice-president, M. L. 
Roberts, University of Alabama, University; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Evelyn Gulledge, 
Woodlawn High School, Birmingham. 

Dr. Z. S. Dickerson, Florence State 
Teachers College, presided at the meeting. 
The speaker was John A. Pendery, South- 
Western Publishing Company. His topic 
was “Human Relations in Business and 
Business Education.” 
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South Carolina Meeting 


At its meeting on the University of South 
Carolina campus, Columbia, on March 29, 
the South Carolina Business Education 
Association elected Mrs. William F. Jackson 
president for the coming year. Mrs. Jackson 
teaches in the Fort Mill High School, Fort 
Mill. She has served the Association as 
_ vice-president for the current year. 
Dr. Harold Gilbreth of Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, was elected vice-president, and 
Meta Callaham of Furman University, 
Greenville, secretary and __ treasurer. 
Mrs. Marguerite Hendrix, High School, 
Taylors, has been president of the Associa- 
tion for the past year. 

Dr. John H. Moorman of the University 
of Florida, Gainesville, was the main speaker 
for the meeting. 


Meeting of Business Teachers’ 
Association of New York 


The fall meeting of the Business Teachers’ 
Association of New York will be held at the 
Van Curler Hotel in Schenectady on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2. The theme for the conference 
will be “Skills for Today’s Teaching.” 
Further information can be had by writing 
Mr. Charles Redmond, Evans Mills, New 
York. 

The spring meeting of the Association will 
be held May 2 and 8, 1958, at Drumlins 
Country Club, Syracuse. 


New Officers for Missouri 


At the annual spring conference of the 
Business Education Division of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, the following 
persons were elected to office: president, 
Margaret Elam, St. Louis; vice-president, 
James C. Snapp, Springfield; secretary, 
Mary Massey, Herculaneum; treasurer, 
Wilma Sullivan, North Kansas City. Mem- 
bers of the executive board are: Mary 
Wagner, Maryville; Geraldine Bartlett, 
Kirksville; Mrs. E. Gaw, Adrien; Mrs. Ivan 
Calton, Springfield; Albert R. Feldhoff, 
Illmo; Merea Williams, Columbia; W. Forrest 
Layne, St. Louis; Minnie Baker, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. 


Michigan Business Education 
Conference 


The theme of the business education con- 
ference held at St. Mary’s Lake in Michigan 
dealt with the area of general education as 
related to business education. 

During the three-day meeting, the pro- 
gram was highlighted by talks given by 
Dr. Kent Leach, Board of School Services 
of the State of Michigan, and panels of 
educators attempting to arrive at some con- 
clusions as to how interdepartmental co- 
operation can be achieved. 

Dr. Frank Lanham of the University of 
Michigan headed the program. 





metic, or in office practice. 


paying wages are explained. 


time cards. 


in the bookkeeping entries for payroll work. 
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CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
Second Edition 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for 
clerical training classes. It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arith- 


It is devoted to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. 
There are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time 
worked, recording deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. Methods of 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a 
period of four weeks at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including 


Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training 


An examination copy will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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The seventh edition of APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW is a teachable, understandable book. At 
the same time, it is challenging and accurate. 
It has a direct, popular appeal because stress 
is placed not only on an individual's legal 
rights and benefits, but also on his legal duties, 
obligations, and liabilities. Emphasis is given 
to the fact that law governs the everyday ac- 
tivities of individuals and businesses. 


Cartoon-type illustrations, introductory 
““teaser’’ questions, illustrative case examples, 
“things to remember’’ summary — these are a 
few of the proven teaching devices that enliven 
APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. Suggestions are 
given for improving study habits. Aids in 
problem solving are also included to help the 
student. 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW 
7th Edition—By Fisk and Snapp 


. . . with these features 


® Based on interesting personal and 
business situations with adequate 
emphasis for future use 


® Nontechnical presentation with new 
terms italicized and defined 

® Emphasis on the problems of the 
individual, business, and society 

® Recognition of consumer problems 

® New unit on motor vehicles dealing 


with rules of the road, negligence, 
and insurance 


® A glossary of important legal and 
business terms 
® Modern adjudicated cases 


® A functional workbook for adding 
interest and aiding mastery 

® Eight achievement tests and a final 
examination for a complete testing 
program 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Kentucky Elects Officers 


At the spring meeting of the business 
education section of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, Virginia Ackman, High 
School, Frankfort, was elected to the post of 
president. Other officers are as follows: 
vice-president, Ross Anderson, Morehead 
State College, Morehead; treasurer, 
Mrs. Ann Tompkins, Theodore Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville; secretary, Mrs. Lucille 
Poyner, Reidland High School, Reidland; 
new board members: Hazel Geohagen, Old 
Kentucky Home High School, Bardstown; 
R. H. Whalin, Spencerian Commercial 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Talks were given by Dr. Vernon Mussel- 
man, Ethel Plock, and Ross Anderson. 

At the meeting Elizabeth Dennis, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Education Association, 
was presented with flowers. 


Officers for Illinois 


Business Education Association 


At the spring meeting held in Chicago, 
the following were elected to office in the 
Illinois Business Education Association: 
president, Dr. Harves Rahe, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale; first vice- 
president, Gladys Bahr, New Trier High 
School, Winnetka; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Cleta Whitacre, High School, Marion; 
secretary, Herbert Ross, High School, Alton; 
treasurer, Ralph Mason, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; board members: Warren 
Polley, High School, Antioch; Helen M. 
Barr, High School, Vandalia; Cyril Johnson, 
Jones Commercial High School, Chicago. 


Malsbary, Editor of American 
Business Education Quarterly 


The Joint Publication Commission of the 
National Business Teachers Association and 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Dean R. Malsbary, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, as acting editor for 1957- 
1958 of the American Business Education 
Quarterly. 

Dr. Malsbary will serve while Dr. Her- 
man G. Enterline, University of Indiana, 
who has been the editor during the thirteen 
years the Quarterly has been published, 
serves as editor of the 1958 American Busi- 
ness Education Yearbook. 
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Mark E. Studebaker 


Mark E. Studebaker, professor emeritus 
and head emeritus of the Department of 
Business Education, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, passed away while 
vacationing in the Smoky Mountains on 
June 23, 1957. His career as a business 
teacher and administrator spanned a period 
of forty-four years, culminating with his 
retirement in 1954. 

Dr. Studebaker joined the staff at Ball 
State Teachers College in 1918 after having 
taught for four years at Manchester College 
and for four years at Schenley High School in 
Pittsburgh. He received a B.A. degree from 
Manchester College (1910); a B.S. degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh (1917); an 
M.A. degree from Ohio University (1929); 
and an honorary LL.D. degree from Man- 
chester College (1938). 

Throughout his thirty-six years as head of 
the Department of Business Education at 
Ball State, Dr. Studebaker was very active 
professionally at the local, state, and national 
levels. He served as president of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions and of the National Council of 
Business Education. He was one of the 
organizers of the Indiana Business Educa- 
tors Club, later serving as its president. He 
organized the Indiana state chapter of the 
Future Business Leaders of America. He 
was an honorary member of Theta Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon and was later responsible 
for organizing Pi Chapter on the Ball State 
campus. His contributions to professional 
publications through the years included the 
founding and editing of the Ball State Com- 
merce Journal and the authorship of a 
bookkeeping textbook. He also established 
the annual business teacher conference at 
Ball State. 


Tennessee Meeting 


At the spring meeting of the business 
education section of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, which met in Nashville, 
Mrs. Nanna Bell Hulon, Kirkman Voca- 
tional High School, Chattanooga, was elected 
to the office of president. The first vice- 
president is Mrs. John Q. Wade, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro; 
second vice-president, Charles Nix, West 
Senior High School, Nashville; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 
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Gives the pie re your students will need... 





BUSINESS 
FILING 


2nd Edition 











By 
Bassett 


and 








Agnew 





A knowledge of modern filing is necessary for all persons preparing for office 
positions. BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition, will give your students the kind of 
realistic training they will need in the business office. It covers alphabetic indexing 
and emphasizes the principles and techniques that are common to all filing systems. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE includes simulated office materials for ten filing jobs. 
Provision is made for practice on four card-filing jobs and six filing jobs involving 
business correspondence. Complete coverage is given to alphabetic, numeric, 
geographic, and subject filing in the correspondence jobs. The course may be 
arranged for twenty, thirty, or forty class periods. Answer sheets are given for 
each job to facilitate checking. An unusually helpful teachers’ manual will be 
furnished free when BUSINESS FILING or FILING OFFICE PRACTICE is adopted 


for class use. 


CERTIFICATES ARE FURNISHED FREE FOR EACH STUDENT. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 
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Business Education Day 
in New York 











When the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association held its 60th Annual Conven- 
tion in New York City this year, the Mayor 
issued a proclamation setting aside the 
opening convention date as “Business Edu- 
cation Day.” 

Shown in the picture above, from left to 











right, are: Joseph Gruber, New York City Di- 
rector of Business Education; Hon. Robert F. 
Wagner, Mayor of the city of New York; 
Dr. William Polishook, 1956-57 president 
of E.B.T.A.; and Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, 
associate superintendent in charge of New 


York City High Schools. 








Boggs Completes Doctorate 


Lohnie J. Boggs recently received his 
Ph.D. degree from Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Boggs served as a teacher of business 
education in the high schools of Logan, 
Galion, and South Euclid-Lyndhurst, Ohio, 
and was a part-time instructor in the De- 
partment of Education of the Ohio State 
University. At the present time Dr. Boggs 
holds the rank of assistant professor in the 
School of Business Administration, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The title of Dr. Boggs’ dissertation is 
“Professional Content of Business Teacher 
Education Programs in State Institutions of 
Higher Education in Ohio, with Particular 
Reference to The Ohio State University.” 

Dr. Boggs holds membership in the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association, National 
Business Teachers Association, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Pi Omega Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Phi Kappa, National Office Manage- 
ment Association, and American Association 
of University Professors. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING, SECOND EDITION — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. 


ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 56 cents. 


It contains all the information needed for indexing, and 
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Effective Business English 


Fourth Edition — By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, is a thor- 
oughly modern and carefully planned book that is designed to 
meet the needs of the modern high school youth. It provides a 
practical review of basic English and a functional presentation of 
business applications. It is widely used as the basic textbook for 
the business English course and for a practical course in English 
for all students. 


Many fresh and stimulating improvements are made in the 
new fourth edition. An entirely new opening unit on gaining 
personal power through effective English immediately motivates 
the student's interest in the course. Oral English is covered early 
so the student can apply what he has learned in his school activities 
and personal life. Grammar and punctuation are covered in a 
simplified, direct, forceful way with plenty of drill and with applica- 
tion based on a business background. After 
covering the mechanics of business letters, the 
student progresses from the learning of the 
simpler types to the more complex types. Each 
type is developed and explained so that a 
usable skill is acquired. 


Optional ‘‘Study Projects’’ (workbook) is available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Alexander Massell Honored 


Alexander S. Massell, principal-emeritus 
of Central Commercial High School, New 
York City, was the recipient of the school’s 
“Annual Award for Distinguished Service 
to Business Education,” at a special cere- 
mony held recently in New York City. The 
presentation of a citation commorating the 
award was made by Dr. William Jansen, 
New York City Superintendent of Schools, 
who commended Mr. Massell for his present 
as well as past efforts in the advancement of 
business education (see photo below). 

Although Mr. Massell retired from the 
school system five years ago, he has con- 
tinued to be active in educational affairs 
and is currently serving as an Officer of the 
Academy of Public Education and the 
_ Advisory Council on Business Education. 
He is also well known as a past president of 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, the 
Commercial Education Association, and 
the New York State Vocational & Practical 
Arts Association. 





Dr. William Jansen (left) and Alexander S. Massell (right) 


Rhode Island Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the Rhode 
Island Business Education Association was 
held at Salve Regina College, Newport, 
Rhode Island, in May. 

After the morning general session, the 
afternoon meeting consisted of panel dis- 
cussions in the fields of bookkeeping, social 
business subjects, and secretarial studies. 

The main address of the day was a 
luncheon talk given by Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


September, 1957 


Harry Lawrence, President 
of New Jersey Association 


The annual spring con- 
ference of the New Jersey 
Business Education As- 
sociation was held at 
Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, on May 4. 

At the meeting, Harry 





Lawrence, Cranford 
High School, was elected 
president. The other 


officers included: vice- 
president, Mrs. Mary 
Bierstadt, Red Bank 
High School; secretary, 
Mrs. Florence Adamo, 
Vineland High School; 
treasurer, Freeman 
McManus, Kearny High School. The follow- 
ing were named to the Executive Board for 
a two-year term: Anthony Jannone, East 
Side High School, Newark; Albert J. Rossi, 
Lower Camden County Regional High 
School, Clementon; and James Allen, Mor- 
ristown High School. Helen Cioffi, Delaware 
Township High School, was appointed 
editor of the Business Education Observer. 
The program was highlighted by a talk 
given by L. M. Collins, manager of Educa- 
tional Services of International Business 
Machines Corporation, on “Business and 
Business Education Work Hand in Hand.” 











Harry Lawrence 


New Officers for 


Connecticut Association 


At the annual convention of the Con- 
necticut Business Educators’ Association, 
held at Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, on May 4, the following officers 
for 1957-58 were elected: president, Dean R. 
Malsbary, University of Connecticut, Storrs; 
vice-president, Agnes Fahey, Middletown 
High School, Middletown; secretary, Ruth 
Bosworth, University of Connecticut, Storrs; 
treasurer, Josephine Cribbins, Amity Re- 
gional High School, Woodbridge. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
By HARDAWAY & MAIER 
A revised, cloth-bound book designed for a 
collegiate methods course and a reference 
book for business teachers. List Price, $3.00. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Income Tax Kits. (Revised 1957.) This envelope 
kit contains charts, 32” x 44”, blank tax forms, sample 
pages of tax forms properly filled out and other sup- 
plementary items for instructional use. 


Summary. The most comprehensive tax teaching 
program yet developed by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice will be available December 1, 1957, for use in high 
schools and colleges. The Income Tax Kit now includes 
new materials to aid students in receiving tax in- 
struction. 

Two types of tax teaching kits will be available; 
one for general instruction in this subject, and one 
adapted for students mainly interested in farm tax 
problems. Both kits contain materials to use as au- 
thentic guide forms for class assignments. 

The kits contain enlarged reproductions of typical 
tax forms, numerous sample pages of forms as properly 
filled out, simply worded explanatory text, and quizzes 
based upon successive chapters. In addition, teachers’ 
materials will include the brief budget analysis pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Budget, a concise history 
of United States taxes and of the Internal Revenue 
Service, and other related literature. 


Recommended Use: The kits may be used with any 
group of students interested in learning how to pre- 
pare their own individual income tax returns. Book- 
keeping classes could use these charts to advantage 
when studying income tax returns. 


Rental: The “Income Tax Kits” may be obtained 
from the U. S. Treasury Department, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Washington 25, D. C. This mate- 
rial is furnished to schools without charge. School 
officials desiring additional information about the school 
program should telephone or write their district direc- 
tor of Internal Revenue. 


Looking Ahead. This 16-mm. sound motion 
picture in black and white was produced by the Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. The film 
may be shown in 14 minutes. 


Summary. This film presents the story of the Social 
Security Act, showing an industrial worker who has 
just retired from his job. It emphasizes how three 
generations of his family are protected by old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. 

The story begins with Mr. Foster retiring from his 
job after thirty years of service. Flash backs are shown 
of Mr. Foster obtaining his first social security card and 
an explanation is given him of how social security 
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records are kept on file. The social security office 
manager explains to Mr. Foster the correct procedure 
in applying for old-age and survivors’ benefits. In- 
formation is also made available to all persons who need 
advice as to the following: (a) obtaining a new social 
security card, (b) how husband and wife can both draw 
social security, (c) benefits made available to survivors 
at the time of death, (d) total earnings, including social 
security benefits, plus part-time employment. The 
film, “Looking Ahead,” further emphasizes the im- 
portance of keeping in touch with your social security 
office so that your records are correct and you will be 
thoroughly acquainted with all of the benefits that are 
available. 


Recommended Use. “Looking Ahead’”’ is recommended 
for use in all high school general business, bookkeeping, 
economics, business law, and consumer education 
classes. It may also be used to a good advantage in 
special adult classes where this unit of subject matter 
is included. 

Sale and Rental. This film may be obtained from 
Business Education Films, Film Center Building, 
630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, New York. The 
rental price is $3.50. 


Coal Areas in the United States. This chart, 
9” x 16”, in color, illustrates the location of the various 
coal fields in the United States. 


Summary. The chart when used to locate the coal 
areas in the various states has a marked colored key in 
the lower lefthand corner. It is very easy to determine 
the proper location in each state for each type of coal 
deposit. On the back of the map is a description of our 
coal production and reserves in the U.S.A. broken down 
into regions. It is interesting to learn that the U. S. 
has 40 per cent of the world’s coal supply. In addition 
to the map, a booklet is available relating the bitumi- 
nous coal story. On the last page of the booklet are 
illustrations in color indicating what products and 
by-products are obtained from a ton of coal. The 
articles contained in this booklet will prove most 
interesting for student reading. 


Recommended Use. The coal area chart and the 
bituminous coal story booklet can be used to a good 
advantage in all geography classes. The chart map will 
serve as a decorative bulletin board visual aid. 

The map of coal areas and other teaching aids on 
bituminous coal, as well as quiz booklets, are available 
free to teachers upon request by writing to the National 
Coal Association, Educational Section, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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General Business for Business Education 
Departments. 1956. This is a 27-page booklet, 
Bulletin #272. This booklet has been prepared by the 
Department of Public Instruction for Business Edu- 
cation Departments in Pennsylvania’s Public Schools. 
This is the first of a series of curricular bulletins which 
the Department of Public Instruction plans to develop 
relative to business education subjects commonly 
offered in the public school systems of the state. It 
provides detailed information pertaining to genera] 
business, a practical business education subject. It 
is hoped that the teachers of general business in Penn- 
sylvania will use this publication as a guide for the 
improvement of instruction in this subject. The 
chapter arrangement is as follows: (1) General Busi- 
ness as a School Subject — Objectives, Changing 
Concept, and Grade Placement; (2) Course of Study 
Outline (broken down into the twelve basic units); 
(3) Suggested Time Schedule; (4) Instructional Aids 
which includes books, articles written by leading au- 
thorities in this field, and related supplementary book- 
lets. Bulletin #272 is available for other than Pennsy]l- 
vania public school distribution. Price, 25 cents. 
Enclose check or money order and send to Editor, 
Department of Public Instruction, Box 911, Education 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


This Is For You. Bulletin #12. 1956. A handbook for 
education in Personal and Family Finance, prepared by 
teachers attending summer workshops in family finance, 
sponsored each year by the National Committee. A 
handy 54-page guide for the secondary school adminis- 
trator, principal, or teacher desiring to make education 
in family finance available to every student. Gives 
practical ideas and proven techniques for initiating and 
implementing a program, including motivation, cur- 
riculm integration, teaching objectives, teacher train- 
ing, etc. Order from National Committee for Education 
in Family Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. Price 35 cents each. 


Job Guide for Young Workers. 1956-57 edi- 
tion. This 67-page booklet presents information relating 
to fields in which thousands of job opportunities occur 
yearly and describes in some detail occupations which 
are open to young people. Gives employment prospects, 
usual duties, qualifications for job, opportunities for 
advancement, methods of entry, and characteristics of 
the job. 40 cents per copy. Catalog No. L 7.2:- 
357 /4/956-57. Order from U. S. Government Printing 
oe Division of Public Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Manual for Student Teachers in Business 
Education. 1956. This new Bulletin #65 has been 
prepared by the National Association of- Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions as a service to the mem- 
ber institutions. It is printed in The National Business 
Education Quarterly, Vol. XXV, No. 2. This 64-page 
manual will prove most helpful to the student teacher 
of business subjects in the secondary schools. It will 
be of assistance to him in getting properly oriented 
to this important phase of his career and should be a 
source of pertinent information in teaching young 
people. The following helpful units have been prepared 
by leading business educators: (a) The Modern 
Secondary School; (b) The Business Teacher and 
Guidance; (c) Objectives and Curricular Pattern of 
Business Education in the Secondary School; (d) The 
Professional Teacher; (e) Student Teacher’s Respon- 
sibility for Getting Properly Oriented; (f) What To Do 
Before Teaching a Class; (g) Getting a Good Start; 
(h) Personal Relations are Important; (i) Co-Curricular 
Responsibilities of Student Teachers; (j) Evaluation 
in Student Teaching; (k) Getting That First Position; 
and (1) Roster of NABTTI Instutional Members, 
1956. Single copies are available at $1. Send request 
to United Business Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Economics in the Press. 1956. This is a 94- 
page booklet for guidance and reference use in social 
study courses. The booklet includes an extensive 
survey of magazines and newspapers for economic 
terms. In making this survey the Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education felt this information was 
needed in order that future citizens in a democracy 
could use this information for their own good and 
ultimately for the good of the country. The subject 
matter content has been arranged in the following 
parts: I. General Considtrations; II. The Analysis of 
General Magazines; III. The Newspaper Analysis; 
IV. The Analysis of Farm Magazines; V. The Analysis 
of Union Journals; VI. The Analysis of Company 
Publications; and VII. Summary: General Compari- 
sons, Contrasts, and Conclusions. In addition, 28 
tables are included providing complete tabulation facts 
for each of the above part sections. The appendixes 
provide a complete alphabetical list by main categories 
for each part. This booklet is available at $1 per copy. 
Payment must accompany all orders for single copies. 
Special discount given on larger orders. Order from 
Council for Advancement of Secondary Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Designed and written to insure 
maximum learning... 





® for your good students 


® for your slow students 





20TH is 
CENTURY S | 
BOOKKEEPING an ACCOUNTING 



















Paul A. Carison Hamden L. Forkner Lewis D. Boynton 
Director of Business Education Teachers College Dept. of Business Education 
State Teachers College Columbia University Teachers College of Connecticut 
Whitewater, Wisconsin New York, New York New Britain, Connecticut 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Twenty-first 
Edition, is written for all students in your classes. It can be understood and 
mastered by the slow students. At the same time, it will be challenging to the 
better students. This is accomplished not by diluting the subject matter, but by 
making it understandable, plus a wealth and variety of problem and practice 
material from which a proper selection can be made for students of varying 
abilities. 

In the twenty-first edition, there is a carefully planned balance among 
theory, drill, and practice. Theory is presented smoothly with emphasis on 
simple vocabulary and short sentences. The many pertinent illustrations, with 
judicious use of color for emphasis and realism, show the student how the prin- 
ciples are applied. More emphasis in the twenty-first edition is placed on drill 
to assure a thorough understanding of principles — especially the theory of 
debit and credit. For this purpose, a new section entitled, ‘‘Drills for Under- 
standing,’’ has been added at the end of each first-cycle chapter. Ample practice 
is provided through the generous choice of exercises, problems, projects, and 
practice sets. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Nothing Serious 


Wife to husband: “I scratched the front fender of 
our car a little dear. If you want to look at it, it’s in 
the back seat.” 

eee 


A Good Shot 


Go.rer: “I’m anxious to make this shot. 
my mother-in-law up on the clubhouse porch.” 

Frienp: “Don’t be silly, you can’t hit her from 
here. It’s over 200 yards. 


That’s 


This Modern Generation 


A tourist spotted an Indian sending up smoke signals 
in the desert. He had a fire extinguisher strapped to 
his side. “What’s the idea of the fire extinguisher?” 
asked the tourist. 

The rugged redskin replied, “If me misspellum word, 
me erasum.” 

eee 


Good Work 


A man who was wanted by the police had been 
photographed in six different positions and the pictures 
were circulated among the police. 

The chief in a small town wrote headquarters a few 
days later, saying: 

“I duly received the pictures of the six miscreants 
whose capture is desired. I have arrested five of them; 
the sixth is under observation and will be taken soon.” 


Not Very Bright 


Mary had been promoted to the third grade. 

Meeting the second grade teacher, whom she had 
liked very much, she said, “Gee, Miss Kate, I wish 
you were smart enough to teach me this year, too!” 


Not So Easy 


Doctor: “You're working too hard.” 
Patient: “I know it, but that’s the only way I 
can keep up the easy payments.” 


4a 


The Hard Way 


A man who was riding on a train through western 
range country aroused considerable interest among pas- 
sengers in adjoining seats. As they sped along’past vast 
cattle ranches the man jotted down figures on a paper. 
Finally one curious gent asked what he was doing. 

“Well, you see,” he explained, “I have a cattle ranch 
in Montana, and I am checking up on the stock these 
Wyoming ranchers keep.” 

The curious one looked at the paper and sure enough 
he saw a neat row of figures — 472, 500, 316, 724. He 
was amazed, and asked, “Do you mind telling me how 
you can possibly count the cattle on each ranch as we 
whiz by at this speed?” 

“That’s easy,” said the rancher, “I just count the legs 
and divide by four.” 

















“ 


---I know I said we were going to simulate office 
conditions but you can’t expect a salary after a week in 
the office practice class.” 
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® who need an inten- pee 
sive basic review 
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THE EASY WAY 


By Norman Schachter 


® who have a lagging 
interest in grammar 











ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a Pee. ¥ geared to the 
modern student. It is spicy and lively and will appeal especially 
to those students who dislike grammar or who are looking for some- 
thing different and challenging. It is filled with examples and ex- 
ercises based on topics that are popular 
with ,the average student. A series of 
try-out exercises are provided to pro- 


a5 easy | mote confidence in the student before 
ENGLISH ~ doing a written assignment. 

: The author has made most effective use 
of instructive pictorial cartoons to add 
zest and motivation to a sometimes dull 
subject. They help to put across points 


of English that otherwise might be mean- 
ingless or misunderstood. 


THE EASY WAY Four achievement tests are now available. 
‘ South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Teacher of all business subjects desires position. Ex- 
pert instructor, operator, and saleswoman of business 
schools. Capable of full charge. Address, Mary A. Schu- 
man, 2575 Richton, Apt. 402, Detroit, Michigan. 





Commercial teaching position wanted by C.P.A. where 
age is not a factor. Have had mane reese experience 
teaching accounting and all commercial subjects. Prefer 
Midwest area. Address, No. 11. 





Teacher in accounting, public speaking, English, social 
studies, social sciences, French, desires teaching position. 
Degreed. Pennsylvania certification. Long experience in 
accounting. Address, No. 12. 


TEACHER WANTED 


Male instructor of accounting and allied subjects 
wanted by school in the Southeast. Send letter of appli- 
cation, data sheet, minimum salary expected, and recent 
photograph. Address, No. 13. 





Experienced commercial teacher wanted by school in 
gulf coast Texas city of 45,000 population. Salary $3,600 
to $4,200 per year. Address, No. 14. 





Rapidly growing business school in the Middle West 
needs a man experienced in teaching accounting and 
related subjects who might like to do some registrarial 
work with the possibility of acquiring an interest in 


the school. Excellent opportunity for the right person. 
Address, No. 29. 





Two capable women teachers of secretarial pee 
wanted by school located in South. Good pay. Vacations. 
Apply at once, jobs open. Address, No. 30. 





A long-established accredited business college in 
southern California is in immediate need of a strong 
instructor to head shorthand division. Must be qualified 
to teach all related subjects. Permanent position if satis- 
factory. Excellent salary, ideal working conditions, and 
ae - m climate. Hospitalization coverage. Address, 

o. 31. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Machine equipment of any kind — typewriters, steno- 
graph and stenotype, transcribing machines, calculating 
machines. Please give price and serial number of each. 
Address, No. 15. 





Man teacher of accounting and related business sub- 

ects wanted , a well-established school of over 75 years 

Michigan. efer man capable of becoming adminis- 
trative assistant. Address, No. 25. 
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Woman teacher of typing, shorthand, and related 
secretarial subjects wanted by a well-established school 
of over 75 are in Michigan. Person capable of teaching 
Speedwriting acceptable. Address, No. 26. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college for sale in a Texas city of over 40,000 
population, with three oil refineries and four chemical 
plants cusqrogind a total of over 9,000 persons, one of the 
most highly industrialized cities per capita in the nation 
and is steadily growing. This is no gamble, as asking 
price is considerably less than accounts receivable, se- 
cured by negotiable notes. Address, No. 16. 


Well-established, four-teacher business college, lo- 
cated in a prosperous city, with reputation for training 
accountants and court reporters (Stenograph and Gregg), 
for sale. Equipment and fixtures modern; excellent lo- 
cation. Approved for veterans and State Rehabilitation 
students. Has 150 student capacity. Owner wishes to 
retire, but can remain until new owner becomes firmly 
established. Address, No. 17. 





Well-established business school located in a state 
capitol in the Northwest for sale. Has been in continuous 
operation for over fifty years, under same management 
for thirty-nine years. as veteran and state approval. 
Capacity 300 students. Price is reasonable. Health and 
age necessitate owner’s retirement. A wonderful oppor- 
tunity for a man who wants to own his own business. 
Address, No. 18. 
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Three-teacher business school, located in Midwestern 
city, sixty-five years in business, for sale. Has G. I. 
approval. Capable of expansion. Low-priced opportunity 
for capable buyer. Address, No. 19. 





School in choice location in New York City, in con- 
tinuous operation for over forty years, for sale. Reason- 
able rent. Capacity for 150 students. Owner is retiring. 
Full details upon request. Address, No. 20. 


Good opportunity in a Mid-western city. Owner wishes 
to sell school since he has another business school in 
another town. School has been established since 1917 
and has been in continuous operation since that time. 
Write for information. Address, No. 21. 





Only private business school in one of the fastest 
— counties on the west coast of Florida for sale. 
wenty-seven years’ successful operation. Three-teacher 
—.. State and V. A. approved. $20,000 cash. Address, 
o. 22. 





Business college for sale. Established over twenty-five 
years. Located on the island of Montreal, Canada. Suit- 
able for couple. Has one of the best reputations in the 
city. Excellent opportunity. Address, No. 23. 
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An old, well-established school fer sale. Has been 
Under’ the mt management for 26 years. Owner is 
Tetired a desires to turn the school over to someone 
who would like to eventually become the owner. School 
could be secured by taking over the management and 
paying for it out of the profits. Address, No. 27. 





Well-established private business school located in 
Middle West for sale. Large area te draw from. Capacity 
275 students. Equipment very modern. School newly 
decorated. Owner leaving because of wife’s health. This 


is a real opportunity with a reasonable investment. 
Address, No. 28. 





FOR SALE 


Have 5@ single and 100 double bookkeepin 


desks. 
These are all light oak, with opening tops. 


There are 
no better desks available for Se te shorthand 
classes. Located in Mid-west. Address, . 24. 








National Convention of 


Theta Alpha Delta 


At the second national convention of 
Theta Alpha Delta, honorary society for 
women in business education, held in Los 
Angeles on April 13 and 14, the following 
national officers were installed by Dr. Jessie 
Graham, first national president, and Eleanor 
Jensen, immediate past national president: 
president, Henrietta Martin, El Camino 
Junior College; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Toma K. Tyler, Modesto Junior Col- 
lege; second vice-president, Doris Hageman, 
College of Marin, Kentfield; secretary, 
Glenna Wright, Garfield High School, Los 
Angeles; treasurer, Ruth Robinson, San 
Diego Junior College; national organizer, 
Mildred Sears, Chico State College; national 
historian, Mildred Lee, San Gabriel High 
School, Whittier. 

Clara McCluskey, placement director at 
Los Angeles Junior College of Business, was 
convention chairman. 


Chicago Area Business Educators 
Elect Officers 


The following officers were elected to the 
Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion at their recent spring meeting: presi- 
dent, Margaret Perucca, Waukegan Town- 
ship High School, Waukegan; vice-president, 
Mr. Lynn Gilmore, Rich Township High 
School, Park Forest; secretary, Eileen 
Schutte, Elmwood Park High School, Elm- 
wood Park; treasurer, Stanley Rhodes, 
Palatine High School, Palatine. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be held Saturday, September 28, at Marshall 
Field’s Department Store. 


September, 1957 


Typing Against the Clock 
(Submitted by Mrs. Mittie L. Coston 
San Angelo, Texas) 

Let your student time himself on the one- 
minute speed-building paragraphs, using the 
clock on the wall. The minutes spent in 
figuring speed are relaxation periods, and 
the minutes spent in typing are fun. 

Self-timing is easy! The student begins 
typing when the secondhand reaches 12. 
Upon completion of the paragraph, a quick 
glance at the clock tells that the work was 
completed in 50 geconds, or perhaps 75 sec- 
onds. The student jots down the time. Then 
he proofreads, to see if the writing is perfect. 
If it isn’t perfect, he types the paragraph 
again. Only perfect copies are scored, using 
the following formula: 

Sixty (seconds in minute) divided by 
number of seconds typed times words typed 
equals speed. Whether the typing time is 
less than a minute or more than a minute 
does not affect the calculations. It is sug- 
gested that numbers be rounded to multiples 
of 5 to facilitate the figuring. A student 
typing a 75-word paragraph in 52 seconds 
would arrive at his speed as illustrated: 
(First, round the 52 seconds to 50.) 


60. 75 
50% thes 90 W.A.M. 


If more than a minute is required for 
typing the one-minute speed-building para- 
graph, for example 75 seconds for typing a 
paragraph containing 56 words, the arith- 
metical calculation would be: 

60, 55 
75 : wes 40 W.A.M. 

The formula used is based upon the 
method of figuring the whole when a part is 
known. In the first example, 


7X % = dete. 


6 
After 


typing a perfect paragraph, the 
student 


progresses to the next paragraph 


and attempts to beat his previous record. 

The plan is recommended for students 
who do a lot of individual or unsupervised 
work, such as persons who are teaching 
themselves, or classes where students pro- 
gress at individual rate. It is a stimulating 
activity for high school typing classes. A trial 
of the plan will reveal that it creates com- 
petition against self and diminishes the 
tension factor which is present in the usual 
one-minute speed drives. 
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Competition in Your 
Salesmanship Class 


(Continued from page 19) 


but it was too large and bulky. By this time 
all of the other clerks had left the store, and 
the only persons, still in the store are you, 
the customer, and the assistant manager who 
is on the basement sales floor. 

You think you see the customer doing some 
shoplifting but you are stuck with a $100 
bag of change and there remains in the cash 
drawer about $1,200 from the day’s business 
which you must guard, too! 

You are a salesperson. What are you going 
to do? Write your solution on this paper, 
sign your name at the bottom and bring it 
to class with you, tomorrow. 

Let’s see who will be this week’s SALES- 
PERSON OF THE WEEK! 


You, as the teacher, will be a good judge 
of the appropriateness of the student solu- 
tions because you were the victim originally. 
So don’t forget to tell your students just 
how you handled the situation. 

Well, happy projecting into the future — 
with a SALES PROJECT, that is. 








The Job Requirements 
of the Medical Secretary 


(Continued from page 8) 


Administration of training programs. A 
medical secretarial training program should 
be administered by a school of business or 
the business training department of a school 
because the major portion of such a pro- 
gram is of a business nature. It should be 
a separate program from the general sec- 
retarial training program, and only those 
schools with a sufficient number of medical 
secretarial students to justify a separate 
program should offer medical secretarial 
training. Medical secretarial students may 
take certain courses with general secretarial 
students and with other students, however. 

WHAT ARE THE STEPS THAT CAN BE TAKEN TO 
PROVIDE PHYSICIANS WITH COMPETENT BUSINESS- 
MEDICAL ASSISTANCE? School administrators, 
business teachers, medical associations, med- 
ical secretarial societies, and other interested 
groups and individuals can conduct pro- 
motional programs: 

(1) To encourage schools with the necessary personnel 

and facilities to offer high-quality medical sec- 
retarial training 


(2) To recruit high school graduates for high-quality 
medical] secretarial training 
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(3) To organize or assist in organizing refresher 
courses in medical office administration for the 
medical secretary and assistant 


(4) To persuade individuals currently employed as 
medical secretaries to increase their effectiveness 
on their jobs through additional training in 
school and/or on the job 


(5) To increase the number of jobs of the kind 
that highly competent medical secretaries de- 
serve by convincing more physicians of the 
importance of employing highly competent sec- 
retaries and of the fallacy of employing in- 
competent secretaries 


(6) To convince greater numbers of physicians in 
the future of the importance of paying salaries 
to highly qualified secretaries that are com- 
mensurate with the knowledges, skills, and per- 
sonal qualities possessed by those secretaries 








Use Bookkeeping to Teach 
Basic Skills 


(Continued from page 9) 


our class demonstrations, rather than have 
them just spectators in a quasi-learning situ- 
ation. 

Bookkeeping, per se, proffers much to the 
students not only by developing habits and 
attitudes of accuracy, neatness and all those 
concomitant qualities necessary for economic 
and social competence; it also serves to 
integrate, correlate, and strengthen the use 
of the fundamental skills necessary for the 
attainment of success on the initial job. 





SAFE AS AMERICA 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Office Jobs in the Classroom 


TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


2nd Edition — By Agnew 


This economical practice set for typewriting or office 
practice classes contains forty integrated office jobs covering 
a six-month period of employment. 


CONTENTS 

Folder 1 

17 letterheads 
sheets plain paper 
interoffice memos in quadruplicate 
voucher checks in duplicate 
inventory form in duplicate 
rough drafts 
handwritten business forms 
price list form 
purchase requisitions in duplicate 
application for employment 
payroll form in duplicate 
payroll change sheet in duplicate 
memorandum of currency in duplicate 
employment termination form in du- 
plicate r 
report of injury in duplicate k 
credit memo in duplicate 
financial statements in duplicate \ 




















ee ee 


galley proof 
quotation request in duplicate \| 
telephone call blanks 


Folder 2 


} 
\ 
4 sheets carbon paper \ ra & ; 
25 sheets onionskin paper ar ' ome : b> 
Folder 3 Pee ‘s , a 
2 deeds \ a—_ f 
2 mortgages a 
2 leases 
2 contracts = ce 
1 large business envelope tT pounen? 
2 executive envelopes 
5 small business envelopes T 
6 window envelopes ypewriting 
25 index cards Orrice Practice 


Folder 4 = 


4 sales invoices in triplicate 1 

2 bills of lading in triplicate Pres cto 

4 telegram blanks P , 

2 purchase orders in quadruplicate ; 

6 statements Typewniting orrice PRACTICE 


4 gummed file folder labels pet 


2 executive letterheads el | 4 
Folder 5 


——_—_— | 


Pee Dee 


(For completed work) 
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“Your Ghotce for “Gyping-- 


SPEED TYPING 
Second Edition 
By Tidwell and Bell 


A papsr-bound book of 76 pages designed for 
supplementary selective drills for speed work 
or for a short intensive speed course. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
Second Edition 
By Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beginning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 
recting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition 
By Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 
Second Edition 
By MacClain and Dame 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 
niques and short cuts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 





101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 


By Thompson and Phillips 
Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 con- 
tains one long timed writing suitable for an 
hour's test. 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING 


By Bowman 
A paper-bound book to provide further training 
in the mechanical preparation of business and 
personal-business letters. Adequate practice 
is provided on each style and length of letter. 
All letters are from business offices with neces- 
sary editorial changes for correctness. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 





